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MARRYING 
BY T. 8. 
CHAPTER V. 


Mr. Gray had been enjoying himself during the 
day at the races. Towards evening he turned his 
steps homeward, and arrived at the usual hour for 
tea. He was, of course, no little surprised to find 
his wife alone in the dining room, and a small table 
on the floor with plates on it for but two. 


“Why, what’s the matter, Annette! 
the meaning of all this?” he asked. 


What's 


«The meaning is, simply,” replied Mrs. Gray, 
distinctly and firmly, “ that [ have given up keep- 
ing boarders.” 

“ Are you crazy, Annette !” ejaculated her hus- 
band, in profound astonishment. 

“ Perhaps so,” was her quiet reply. 
I have had enough to set me crazy.” 

“But why have you given up your boarders? 
And that, too, without a word with me on the sub- 
ject ?” 

“I told you yesterday that I was out of money, 
out of wood, flour, &c.; but you swore at me for my 
trouble, and left the house to escape the annoyance 
of my applications for advice and support in my 
severe trials. ‘To-day you went off leaving me, as 
you well knew, destitute of all means of keeping 
up the table. I found myself, therefore, driven to 
the alternative of acting from my own judgment, 
and that was clear that I ought no longer to attempt 
to keep boarders. And so I gave them all notice 
to quit at dinner time.” 

This was said in a tone so firm, and in a voice 
80 steady, that Gray felt for a little while utterly 
confuunded—especially as his wife continued to 
look him in the eyes with a steady, unflinching 
gaze. 

“ But, Annette,” said her husband, in a softened 
tone—“ what are we going todo? I have no em- 
ployment just now, you are very well aware, and 


our only means of support has been in keeping a 
boarding house.” 


“ Certainly 


= And that was fast bringing us into debt,” was 
his wife’s response. 
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“But it ought not to have bronght is in debt. 
You had six good boarders, and surely ad 

“ Marcus!” and his wife interrupted him in a 
quick, sharp voice—* | have done my best to keep 
up the family, but as you gave me no aid, not even 
the aid of your advice and suggestions, I have failed. 
Now you can try if you like. Go and get back the 
six boarders—take charge of the house—go to mar- 
ket, as I have done, and manage in just the way 
you think best. Perhaps you will do a more suc- 
cessful business than I did. Then, and not till 
then, must you presume to censureme. You have 
awakened a spirit that is henceforth not to be tri- 
fled with. Even the trampled worm will turn 
again.” 

No tears—no sign of weakness or irresolution 
followed this determined reply. Well might Mar- 
cus Gray look surprised—even confounded. 

‘Surely you ere beside yourself, Annette!’ he 
said, after she had ceased speaking. 

“Perhaps [ am. Certainly, [ should not now 
speak and act as I do, in a manner so unbecoming 
a true and affectionate wife, if you had not extin- 
guished in my mind all confidence in and respect 
for you, so that i have become perfectly reckless. 
It cannot be worse with me than it now is. The 
despised and neglected wife has no incentive to toil 
for and sustain the husband who has ceased to be 
her pride, her joy, and her pillar of strength.” 

“T will not be talked to in that way, Annette!” 
Mr. Gray now found resolution enough to utter, in 
a stern voice. 

“ How then will you be talked to, pray !” 

“T] will be talked to respectfully.” 

*“ Act in such a way as to deserve your wife's 
respect, and then you will receive it,” Mrs. Gray 
answered with undiminished firmness. ‘ But the 
man who will leave a weak woman to toil for him 
and his children day and night, while he spends his 
time in idleness and pleasure-seeking, does not de- 
serve respect, and never can extort it. He may 
make a woman fear and despise him, but can never 
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command her respect. That is a vain task, Mar- 
cus, and so you will find it.” 

For awhile Gray was terribly angry, but his wife 
remained perfectly cool, until the storm blew over. 
Then he attempted to reason the matter with her, 
but it was of no use. 

“I have made up my mind to one thing, and 
from that I will not be moved,” was her steady an- 
swer to al] his attempts to induce her again to take 
boarders. “It is your place asa man to provide 
for your family. Other men can do it, and so can 
you. Where there is a will there is a way. I will 
do my part, faithfully, as a wife and mother in my 
family, but you must support that family. I do not 
expect to be loved by you—I do not suppose you 
ever truly loved me. But I will remain firmly at 
my post, and do my duty until my end shall come, 
(and that I think will be right early,) provided, you 
take the man’s place as provider.” 

“ Suppose [ do not?” was the half-sneering in- 
terrogation. ‘ What then?” 

“ You may answer that question if you can. I 
do not pretend to be well enough skilled in future 
events todo so. But of one thing you may rest 
assured, I shall look to you for a support, unless you 
formally abandon me and my children.” 

“* Suppose I do that?” 

“T have nothing to say. Act out your own plea- 
sure.” 

* You are mad, Annette.” 

“ No wonder if I am,” was her calm reply. 

For once Marcus Gray found himself in an ex- 
ceedingly narrow place. He could do nothing with 
his wife. Angry words and threats made no im- 
pression on her—and she was equally deaf to argu- 
ment or persuasion. She had suddenly become 
changed to an obstruction in his way, which he 
could neither get around nor climb over. For a 
few days he went out and came in as usual ;—But 
time wrought no change in his wife. She gave 
herself up with diligence to her children, and to the 
details of her household. Her husband’s meals were 
regularly provided, and comfortable food placed be- 
fore him, until the sixth day, when on sitting down 
to breakfast, Gray perceived that there was no but- 
ter on the table, and asked for some. 

“There is none in the house,” his wife said, 
mildly. 

“* How comes that?” he asked from the first im- 
pulse. 

‘‘T had no money to buy any more with.” 

He looked surprised for a moment, and then put- 
ting his hand in his pocket took out a half dollar, 
and tossing it across the table, told her to send to 
the grocer’s for some butter. 

In a pleasant tone Mrs. Gray called the servant 
and sent her for the butter. Ina few minutes it 
was on the table, and then the meal was resumed 
in silence. 

At the dinner hour Gray came in as usual. The 
table was on the floor, set in its usual neat style, 
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with bread and butter and cheese upon it. \y 
Gray, too, had a calm, quiet, resolute look. 


ATs, 


“ Come, dinner is ready,” she said, in a few min. 
utes after he came in, and Gray advanced to and 
took his seat at the table. 

“Didn’t you say dinner was ready?” he askes 
ina petulant tone, looking up at his wife with a 
contracted brow, as he observed that there was ne 
ther meat nor vegetables on the table. 

“T did; and so it is,” Mrs. Gray replied calmly, 

“ Where’s the meat, then ?”’ ; 

“There is none. I have set before you the bes, 
in my power to provide. This morning I told yoy 
that I was out of money.” , 

“Annette, I will not be trifled with in this way” 
the husband suddenly exclaimed, rising from the 
table in high passion, and instantly leaving t 
house. 

This did not, apparently, disturb Annette, in the 
least. It is true, she did not eat any thing, by: 
after sitting thoughtfully at the table for some 
minutes, left it and went up stairs to take charge 
of her children. : 


In the evening Gray did not come home. At 
the usual hour for retiring, his wife went to bed, 
and after laying for perhaps an hour sunk away 
into sleep. When she awoke, a little after day. 
light on the next morning, she perceived that her 
husband had come in during the night, and had 
slept by her side. He was now up, and near| 
dressed. Ina few minutes he went down stairs, 
and a little while after she heard some one go out. 
But she evinced no concern nor care, but lay fir 
perhaps half an hour, and then got up, and after 
arranging her own dress, took up her babes ani 
spent the next hour in washing and dressing them. 
By the time this was done the bell rung for break- 
fast, and the servant came up to take charge of tlie 
children while she went down. 

She found a comfortable breakfast on the table, 
of fresh bread, meat and eggs, and her husband 
awaiting her with a scowl upon his face. \ 
words passed between them, Gray sat down and 
eat heartily, and then took up his hat and wen! 
away. 

As Mrs. Gray re-entered her chamber, after leav- 
ing the breakfast table, her servant said, presenting 
a dollar— 

“Mr. Gray gave me this to buy meat and vege- 
tables for dinner.” 

“Very well, Ellen. Do so,” was Mrs. Gray's 
reply. But she did not touch the money. 

At dinner time he came home and sat down to 
the table with the same cold, frowning silence that 
he had maintained in the morning. After the mee) 
he went out as usual. He was home at tea-time— 
but away again until midnight. On the next mort 
ing he was up again early, and supplied the ser 
vant with money to get provisions for the day. 

This went on until the rent fell due, which he 
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he 








paid, how, his wife neither knew, nor in her exist- 


ing state of mind, cared. 
«We must move into a smaller house, An- 


nette,” was the first words he had spoken to her for 






weeks. 
“Very well. I am ready to do as you think 


best,” she replied mechanically. 










They say we are too young to love,— 
Too wild to be united ; 

: In scorn they bid us both renounce 
The fond vows we have plighted. 
They send thee forth to see the world, 

Thy love by absence trying: 
Then go; for I can smile farewel],— 
Upon thy truth relying. 








I know that Pleasure’s hand will throw 
Her silken nets about thee; 
I know how lonesome I shall find 
The long, long days without thee. 
But in thy letters there’ll be joy ; 
The reading,—the replying : 
I'll kiss each word that’s traced by thee— 
Upon thy truth relying. 
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A house was then selected by him. A small 
house at a low rent, far in the suburbs of the city, 
and to this the family removed, Mrs. Gray exerting 
herself to the utmost in every thing that regarded 
the comfortable arrangement of her new residence. 
But the husband and wife held no communion with 


each other. Conclusion in next No 
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When friends applaud thee, I'll sit by, 
In silent rapture gazing; 

And, oh! how proud of being lov'd 
By her they have been praising ! 

But should detraction breathe thy name, 
The world’s reproof defying : 

I’d love thee,—laud thee,—trust thee stil!,-— 
Upon thy truth relying. 


E’en those who smile to see us part, 
Shall see us meet with wonder; 
Such trials only make the heart 
That truly loves grow fonder. 
Our sorrows past shall be our pride, 
When with each other vieing ; 
Thou wilt confide in him, who lives 
Upon thy truth relying. 





BY THOMAS 






THOUGHT. 


Thought hath a tireless wing, and loves the sky— 

The boundless universe is its abode— 

It wears the impress of its Maker, God,— 
Hath birth in time, dwells in eternity. 

The stars of heaven, each flower that decks the sod,— 
The olden mountains, and the chainless sea,— 

The living man, the culd and lifeless clod,— 
All, far and wide, within its empire be! 
Voice of the spirit, thy most thrilling breath, 

Like living sunshine, steals through earth's cold gloom; 
It ringeth through the silent Jand of Death, 

And writes “ Resurgaree”’* o’er the voiceless tomb,— 
Joins in one bright and glorious trinity, 
Past, Present, Future, rob’d in immortality ! 





















TO A FADED AZALEA. 





Thy leaves are drooping now, frail lovely flower, 
Thy evanescent beauty fadeth fast, 

And yet thou art a spell of wond’rous power, 
Linking my heart unto the silent past ; 

Waking fond musings of the happy hour 

When one most lov’d thy dewy blossoms prest, 










* We are not sure that this word is spelt right. It may be 

Resurgaru.” But as we presume there is not one in a thou- 
sand of our readers will understand it, whether spelt right or 
Wrong, it is not of much consequence. Weshould prefer that 
our correspondents adhere to plain English. For the satisfac- 
ton of the author, we may state that we have taken a slight 
liberty with one of the above Sonnets, and from the nature of 
the alteration he will understand why the one entitled “A 
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And each bright leaflet threw a rainbow shower 
Of light around her pure and gentle breast! 
Oh, countless are the dear enchanting ties, 
The sunny dreains, the precious memories, 
Which bind our spirits to the good and true ; 
But thou shalt be most dear, thy golden dyes 
Will often bid the bright ideal rise, 
In peerless loveliness forever new ! 





AN EPITAPH. 


Oh, noble heart, in thy rich promise broken 

By the dark envy and the hate of earth, 
This lowly stone our love to thee may token, 

And yet no Epitaph recite thy worth. 

No clarion voice proclaimed “ he hath departed,” 

The world still revelled on with hollow mirth, 
Yet at thy death, oh, pure and gentle-hearted, 

Memorial tears from loving breasts flowed forth. 
The blue veiled spheres soft starry dew-drops weep, 
When dusky shadows o’er the landscape sweep, 

At the sweet days’ serene, yet mournful close ; 
Thus, true and faithful friends from many a land 
Round the memorial marble oft will stand, 

And grieve with nature o’er the place of thy repose ! 


Dream,” has been omitted. We wish to keep our Garland en 
tirely clear of every sentiment and expression that might pro 
duce a blush on the cheek of modesty. We may be a little 
over-nice in this matter. But so it is, and we doubt not our 
motives will be properly appreciated. 


The “corrections,” &e., noticed by our friend J. L., were 
mere inadvertences, which we will try to avoid hereafter. 
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The Oriel sang on the pendant bough, 
By the home of her lowly rest, 
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WILDERNESS. 


And o’er it the star of evening shone, 


It was on a bright morning in the month of May, 
that the wagon of an emigrant might have been 
seen slowly moving along the rough grass covered 
road, faintly traced through the heart of the South- 
western Wilderness. It is seldom that the sun looks 
upon a scene of richer beauty, and yet the hearts of 
those who beheld it, pined for the home they had 
left beyond the mountains. 

“Rosa, how do you feel now?” said Mr. Osborne, 
with an expression of great anxiety, looking back 
into the wagon from the seat where he sat guiding 
the horses. This was addressed to his daughter, a 
girl of seventeen, who lay on a bed placed in the 
bottom of the wagon, with her head supported in 
her mother’s lap. 

“ A little better,” she replied in a faint voice. 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Osborne, * the fever flush 
on her cheeks deepens every moment. I do wish we 
could find some spot where we might rest; she 
cannot bear the motion of the wagon.” 

“ We must go on till we can find water, at any 
rate,” replied her husband, “and if I am not de- 
ceived, the soil indicates it to be near at hand.” 

“ Let James and [ alight, father, and go forward,” 
said a handsome, active boy of thirteen, ‘‘and see 
if we cannot find some.” 


His father assented, and the boys bounded 
along the road, which now began to enter a deep 
forest. Leaving the road, on the left, they soon 
emerged into the open country, and ascending a 
spot of ground, somewhat elevated, they, to their 
great delight, beheld, at a little distance, a stream 
of water sparkling bright in the sunbeams. The 
shout of joy which they uttered at the discovery, 
rose shrill and clear on the air, and was wafted back 
to those left behind. Mr. Osborne cheered the 
horse into a quicker pace, and in a few moments 
they had arrived at the point where the eldest boy, 
whose name was Robert, had stationed himself, that 
he might direct his father which way to proceed. 
It was with considerable difficulty, though the dis- 
tance was short, that Mr. Osborne led the horse 
through the intricacies of the forest, the interlacing 
boughs of the luxuriant vine, frequently checking 
all further progress, till cut or torn away. 

* There, father,”’ Robert said, when they had at 
last arrived at the foot of the eminence, “ you see 
where James stands in the shade of those large trees. 
Well, the water, though we cannot see it here, is 
not more than half a rod from the spot, and looks al- 
most as bright and sparkling as the brook that used 
to run back of our house, which Rosa used to love 
so well. There are no such smooth pebbles at the 
bottom though,” added he with a sigh. 


Like the smile of an angel blest. 


It was not long before they halted in the sha, 
a cluster of noble trees, the same which had ) 
indicated by Robert. Here it was their first. esr. 
to arrange a bed for Rosa. j 

It was a lonely and quiet spot; the rustling 
the foliage, and occasionally a gush of sweet , \d 
music from some bird, alone breaking the siler 
The air, soft and clear, and laden with the brea: 
of the many brilliant flowers gemming the gree». 
sward, as it fanned the brow of the fair girl, fi; ; 
moment appeared to alleviate her sufferings, F,,, 
the place where she lay, she could behold the spark. 
ling stream, and she thought of the clear bro: Kk 
whose pebbly bed she had, in childhood, so oftey 
stood and watched its waters like a stream of Jiqui 
amber, gurgle over her small, bare feet, and listened 
to its musical voice that seemed whispering to her 
of days of joy yet tocome. There wasa living form, 
too, that rose amid the scene, and hallowed and en 
deared the memory of her late home. The spt 
where Edgar Ashton had told her of his love, a 
communicated to her the plan he had formed 
joining her in the far west, as soon as he had ac. 
cumulated a sum that would make the little home- 
stead comfortable for his widowed mother and his 
two young brothers, rose up so palpably before her 
that she held her breath to listen, expecting to hear 
his voice. ‘The loud carol of a bird, such as she 
had never before heard, dissipated the illusion, and 
covering her face with her hands, she wept as sli 
became conscious that her mind was yielding | 
the bewildering influence of her disease. 

The noontide hour had long been past, and Mr. 
Osborne and his two sons had completed a slight 
structure, formed of the limbs and boughs of trees, 
as a shelter from the heavy night dews. Rosa, as 
she turned her eyes towards the east, beheld on 
lone star beginning to shine faintly near the hor- 
zon, and she imagined that its light might beam 
on him who was now far away. 
then his eyes, like her’s, might be directed to 
wards it. 

“Ts it not Thursday ?” she inquired of her mother, 
who now drew near her bedside. 

She replied that it was. 

“ Thursday evening,” she resumed, “is, as you 
may remember, the last we ever spent in our ow 
home. Edgar Ashton was with us, and before we 
parted, we all sang our favorite evening hymn. L-* 
me listen to it now for the last time.” 

Many persons have heard the “ Evening Hymn,” 
commencing with the line:— 

“The day is past and gone,” 


beautiful for its simplicity, and which, in former 


Perhaps even 



























THE GRAVE 





might be heard by a New England fireside, 
r Now for the first time, its 


“ears, 
ee retiring to rest. 
asic rose on the still air of the lonely and solemn 
wilderness. ‘The clear and deep voice of Mr. Os- 
borne trembled not, even when the voice of Rosa 
was heard joining in the hymn in accents sweet, 
vet low and broken—for the iron nerves of a strong 
‘nan are not easily shaken even when the heart is 

eding with anguish; but the voice of the mother 
and the brothers were unsteady, and sometimes al- 
sabe ceased, for they knew it was the last time Rosa 
: uid ever sing with them. She had, before they 
commenced their hymn, been removed to the shel- 
ter of the bower, but so near the entrance which 
had, by her request, been made to loek towards the 
home of her childhood, that she could still behold 
the star which had attracted her attention when it 
first began to kindle its fires in the heavens, 

She spoke of Edgar Ashton, and holding up her 
hand, so as to display a plain gold ring he gave her 
at parting, rejuested it to be returned to him when 
she was dead. 

“Oh Rosa,” cried Robert, sobbing as he spoke, 
“you will get well—I know you will.” 

“ No, Robert, I shall die, and you and father, 
mother and James will all have to go away and 
leave me here alone. You, mother, must write to 
E!gar Ashton and tell him you left me resting ina 
pleasant spot near a stream of clear water, almost 
as beautiful as that which runs near the home we 
left. Tell him the song of birds will float over me 
by day, and that a star, sweet and mild as the one we 
loved to imagine was the home of ministering spir- 
its, will shine upon my grave by night. Mark the 
spot where you bury me, so that if ever he should 
bea wanderer in this country, he may find where I 
lie.” She now closed her eyes, and seemed inclined 
to sleep, 

The night wore on and the father and mother 
watched together by the low couch of their dying 
daughter. Even the boys, so slight were their 
slumbers, roused themselves at every noise, were 
it only the low twitter of a bird, as it moved on its 
leafy perch, 

The day star had risen in the east, when Rosa 
awoke from her heavy sleep. Mr. Osborne bent 
earnestly forward to catch the low murmur of her 
Her words were broken and indistinct, but 
they knew that she spoke of the blessedness of that 
land where friends meet to part no more, and 
where sorrow and sighing flee away. She became 
silent, and they saw it was death that had hushed 
her voice. Mrs, Osborne and the boys covered 
their faces and wept, but Mr. Osborne, as he turned 
is eyes towards heaven, now glowing with the 
‘irst beams of day, said in a low yet unfaltering 
voice, “the Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away, blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

All the next day they watched beside their dead. 
Her shroud was carefully arranged by the mother’s 
hands, and her long golden tresses, which used to 
sport with every breath of wind, were parted on 
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her cold forehead and lay motionless amid its snowy 
folds. Robert and James gathered violets and wild 
flowers,—which they knew she loved, and niaced 


them upon her bosom. 


The twilight shadows began to gather. <A crave 
had been dug in the shade of the Jarcest and most 
beautiful of the trees, amid whose branches birds 
were now singing their evening sons. They 


knew that the time had come tor them to commit 
her to the dust, and kneeling down by the bier, wo- 
ven of green boughs, Mr. Osborne offered upa pray- 
er, fervent and humble—heart-thrilling, yet full of 
trust. When they arose, they felt strengthened for 
their mournful task. They placed her gently in the 
grave they had prepared, looked upon her for the 
last time, and then all but the father turned away, 
for they could not bear to see the earth fall upon 
the sweet face that had so often smiled upon them, 
and which was beautiful even in death. Mr. Os- 
borne leaned for a few minutes on his spade, and 
breathed a silent prayer, that he might not shrink 
from this last trying duty, which he owed to the 
dead. 

By the time the grave was closed and covered 
with the fresh green sods, daylight had entirely 
faded. All was calm and silent. Even the voice 
of the winds was hushed, yet as they sat together 


oO 
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by the spot where they had laid their poor Rosa, “a 
floating whisper,” such as is heard only in the deep 
hush of evening or night time, seemed to come to 
them like low and distant music. None spoke, yet 
it fell on the hearts of all with a deep, soothing power. 
It appeared to them like the echo of spirit voices 
singing some sweet hymns, such a one as Rosa used 
to love to breathe with her clear musical voice on 
a still Sabbath evening in summer. 

The morning rose bright and balmy, and Mr. Os- 
borne, with the assistance of his family, having en- 
closed the grave with logs prepared the day before, 
mentioned that it was time for them to pursue their 
journey. Every thing being ready for their depart- 
ure, they looked on the grave for the last time and 
wept. 

When they had arrived at the spot destined to be 
their future home, Mrs. Osborne’s first care was to 
perform the request of Rosa, and write to Edgar 
Ashton. The letter and the ring were entrusted to 
the care of a gentleman about to commence a jour- 
ney, Which would lead him near the young man’s 
home, and he promised to deliver them with his 
own hands. He wrote an immediate answer, for it 
was a consolation to him to pour out his heart to 
those who he knew would give him their sympathy. 

“ A thousand thanks,” said he, towards the con- 
clusion of the letter, ** for the faithful description 
you gave me of the spot where you made her grave. 
It is present to my mind in the still evening and in 
the deep night. It will ever be to me the dearest 
spot on earth, and soon to be able to behold it, is 
the dearest hope I most fondly cherish.” 


~ * x 
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A number of years afterwards as a traveller from 
one of the New England States was riding in com- 
pany with a native son of the forest, he at a little 
distance observed a smal] spot of ground enclosed 
with logs. Inquiring of the Indian its design, he 
related to him the incidents on which the foregoing 
sketch is founded. With feelings deeply touched 


and interested at the idea that a young and beaut. 


ful girl was reposing alone in the wilderness far § foes 

kindred and friends, he drew near the enclosure 
A wild rose tree, together with the sensitive plan 
had taken root on her grave and were growing 
rich luxuriance—appropriate emblems of the beauty 
and modest virtues of her who slept beneath, 


In 





WOMAN. 


BY MRS. ELLIS, 


“In turning from the contemplation of a mother 
in the midst of her family, to that of a mere old 
woman, we make a melancholy descent from im- 
portant usefulness to neglected imbecility. Perhaps 
we have been dwelling too much upon what ought 
to be, but the bare mention of an o/d woman brings 
us down at once to what is. To enquire why it 
should be thus, belongs more to the writer on morals 
than on poetry ; vet so it is, that she who has been 
cherished in her infancy and flattered in her youth, 
who has been exalted to the most honorable station 
which her sex can fill, who has spent the meridian 
of her life in toils and anxities for the good of others, 
becomes in old age a mere proverb and a byword— 
a warning to the young and gay of what they must 
expect—a similitude for all that is feeble and con- 
temptible—an evidence of the destructive power of 
time—a living emblem of decay.” 


* * * * * 


“Infinite, indeed, beyond the possibility of calcu- 
lation, must be the recollections and associations of 
her, whose long life, from its earliest to its latest 
period, has been a life of feeling —whose experience 
has been that of impressions rather than events— 
and whose sun goes down arnidst the varied and 
immutable tints which these impressions have given 
to its atmosphere. Embued with an inexhaustible 
power of multiplying relative ideas, how melancholy 
must be the situation of her who was once beloved 
and cherished, now despised and forsaken—who in 
her turn loved and cherished others, and is now ne- 
glected. If she be a mother—one of those fond 
mothers who expect that mere indulgence is to win 
the lasting regard of their children—what sad 
thoughts must crowd upon her at every fresh in- 
stance of unkindness, and every additional proof 
that she has fallen away from what she was, both 
in her own and others estimation. Over the brow 
that now frowns upon her she perhaps has watched 
with unutterable tenderness through the long night 
when every eye but her’s was sleeping. The lips 
that now speak to her coldly, or answer her with si- 
lence when she speaks, she has bathed with the 
welcome draught when they were parched and 
burning with contagious fever. The scorn with 
which her humble pretensions are looked down upon 
arises in the hearts of those for whose higher intel- 


lectual attainments she has made every sacrifice 
and exerted every faculty. And what if she be Un 
learned in the literature of the modern times, sc 
understands deeply and feelingly the springs oj 
affection, and tenderness, and sorrow. She knows 


from what source flow the bitterest tears, and 


‘* How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child.” 


She sees the young, glad creatures of another gen. 
eration sporting around her, and her thoughts go 
back to the playmates of her childhood—some re. 
duced to the lowest state of helplessness or suffering 
—some dead and some forgotten. She hears the 
reluctant answer when she asks a kindness of one 
of the merry group, and she thinks of the time when 
kindness was more freely granted her, though far 
less needed than now. She startsat the loud laugh, 
but cannot understand the jest, and no one explains 
it toher listening ear. She loses the thread of ear. 
nest conversation, and no one restores the clue. 
She sits within the social circle, but forms no link 
in the chain of social union. Her thoughts and feel- 
ings cannot harmonize with those of her juvenile 
companions, and she feels, in all its bitterness, that 
least tolerable portion of human experience—what 
it is to be desolate in the midst of society—sur- 
rounded by kindred and friends, and yet alone.” 


* * * * ° 


“ Let then the aged woman be no longer an object 
of contempt. She is helpless as a child; but asa 
child she may be learning the last awful lesson ftom 
her Heavenly Father. Her feeble step is trembling 
on the brink of the grave; but her hopes may le 
firmly planted on the better shore which lies beyoné. 
Her eye is dim with suffering and tears; but her 
spiritual vision may be contemplating the gradusl 
unfolding of the gates of eternal rest. Beauty hes 
faded from her form; but angels in the world of light 
may be weaving a wreath of glory for her brow. 
Her lip is silent ; but it may be only waiting to pout 
forth celestial strains of gratitude and praise. Low: 
ly, and fallen, and sad, she sits, amongst the living: 
but exalted, purified, and happy, she may rise from 
the dead. Then turn if thou wilt from the age 
woman in her loneliness, but remember she is 10! 
forsaken of her God.” 
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THE OLD 





What an almost endless variety of opinions are 
entertained in respect to that worthy class of the 
community ycleped in common parlance Old Maids! 
To some, the very sound of the name is fraught 
with almost unendurable harshness, while it falls 
upon the ears of others as soft and tenderly as the 
sweetest music. There are some, to whom the 
mere mention of an Old Maid is fruitfully sugges- 
tive of everything uninteresting and repulsive; and 
there are others, less fastidious, perhaps, in whose 
minds it is associated with much that is noble, he- 
roic and virtuous. There are unquestionably, some 
(Qld Maids, who, by their unamiableness, forfeit the 
remotest title to the favorable regard of the wise 
and the good; but a knowledge of this deeply hu- 
miliating consideration should not lead us to de- 
nounce the whole of that time-honored sisterhood 
as unworthy of respect. Jor, we might, with 
equal propriety and consistency, conclude that the 
many, very many, married ladies who are not as 
faultless and perfect as they might be, are fair 
specimens of all who have been so exceedingly 
fortunate as to pass that bourne from whence no 
maiden ever returns. ‘Though some few spinsters 
may justly incur the imputations preferred against 
them, yet we cannot resist the conviction that they 
are looked upon by the generality of mankind, in 
their collective capacity, through the dim and 
murky medium of prejudice and preconceived 
opinions, 

By the way, I do most sincerely hope that J 
shall not be considered as using the term Old 
Maid for one of reproach, for in all verity nothing 
of that character is at a safer remove from my in- 
tention. 

Aunt Lucy, the subject of this sketch, belonged 
to the above mentioned respectable \=terhood. She 
was one of the most affectionate and kind-hearted 
beings in the world ; and all who were so happy as 
to make her acquaintance, cherished a peculiar 
reverence for her somewhat antiquated notions. I 
had well nigh forgotten to mention that the only 
tie that ever existed between Aunt Lucy and my- 
self was that of real and unaffected friendship, and 
that I acquired the habit of calling her aunt, by be- 
ing continually in the society of several valued 
playmates, to whom she was in reality aunt, and 
need I say that they were proud of the relationship? 

Aunt Lucy was not handsome, in the common 
acceptation of that term, yet, though not remark- 
able for those personal attractions which elicit the 
admiration of the superficial observer, and gladden 
the vision of those who base their opinions of real 
excellence on the outward, and too often deceptive 
qualities, she was endowed with a kind and benevo- 
lent heart that never searched for enjoyment in 
the fleeting and evanescent beauties that glitter for 
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a moment in the sunbeams of fashion and popular 
applause, and then vanish into thin air. Even in 
the sunny days of her youth she was wholly unlike 
all modern heroines. 
qualifications which all experienced lovers of ro- 
mance consider indispensably necessary to entitle 
a young lady to the enviable appellation ofa beauty, 
and enlist in her behalf the refined sympathies of 
those whose nice perceptive faculties eminently 
qualify them to appreciate the truly beautiful and 
exquisite. 

Her eyes were not dark and spiritual, but large 
and most unromantically gray, and, as a natural 
consequence, utterly void of everything like the 
spirit of poetry. Her soft flaxen hair, twined by 
the hand of nature into many an uncouth ringlet, 
floated indolently over a neck that bore but little 
semblance to swan-like purity or alabaster loveli- 
ness. She had a complexion far from being daz- 
zling and winsome, and her face was liberally 
sprinkled with those delicate pencillings of wind 
and sun, denominated freckles. Her form, which 
her parents had permitted to remain in all the primi- 
tive simplicity with which dame nature had fash- 
ioned it, was altogether more plump and full than 
that of the gay belle of fashion, who resorts to arti- 
ficial expedients to produce feminine grace. Her 
hands were not of that small, bloodless looking and 
almost inanimate cast which is so much admired 
and coveted by all labor-abhorring young ladies, for 
daily exercise in the kitchen had rendered them 
robust and considerably toil-hardened. 

This is but an imperfect sketch of Aunt Lucy as 
she appeared in all the innocence and simplicity of 
the spring-time of life, and time, in his rapid and 
resistless flight, wrought but few visible alterations 
as she passed from romping girlhood into all the 
meridian glories of life, save those of adding dignity 
to her form and grace to her carriage. Lady fair! 
thou who art gazing upon this picture of Aunt 
Lucy, with a countenance indicating irrepressible 
contempt, call it not one of unmitigated ugliness, 
for enshrined beneath that rough and unseemly ex- 
terior, are many redeeming qualities, of which but 
few of the beautiful and refined can boast. 

I said that the spirit of poetry dwelt not in those 
large gray eyes, and what the world has falsely 
termed such, found no abiding place there—but they 
did contain a sparkling fountain of the richest and 
sweetest poetry. Albeit it never flowed forth in 
measured numbers, it was poetry still—poetry in 
its purest and holiest sphere, which is ever too deep 
and spiritual to find utterance in words. It was 
“ Unwritten Poetry,” “which is a feeling too ex- 
quisitely beautiful for language, a thought too deli- 
cate for words, a faith too high for sound.” Though 

it never appeared in any of the popular magazines 


She possessed none of the 
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of the day, though it was never read and admired the faintest conception of those who have noyor ¢, 
by the gifted ones of the earth, it was seen, and their sad and withering reality. Of this m, 
read, and felt, by all who came within the imme- choly character were those experienced by 4,., 
diate sphere of its influence. The distressed and Lucy, when the jewel of her heart, him on y " 
sorrowing, to whom she imparted the balm of hope she had bestowed her wealth of love, and whom 
i and consolation, and the poor and necessitous, to cherished above all earthly treasures, was o. 
whose wants she administered, often saw it beam- signed to the breathless darkness of the grave : 
ing radiantly from those eloquent orbs and playing her “heart’s fondest raptures were buried wy; 
in electric sunbeams upon her broad and strongly him.” And yet, when sorrow and grief weis), 
developed brow. most heavily upon her, she never murmured at y) 
In that delightful period of life which is so like inscrutable decree of Providence. 
Spring among the seasons, when all is redolent of | Although she loved with all the depth and jn. 
beauty and freshness, and the young and unsus- passioned earnestness which woman is so pecu iar) 
pecting heart borrows sunshine and gladness from capable of exercising towards the object of her y. 
the brightness and bloom that surround it. Aunt tachment, yet she did not sit down in hopeless, jp. 
Lucy loved—deeply and devotedly loved. The availing sorrow and eke out a miserable existeyo, 
consciousness that her passion was warmly recipro- The remembrance of the loved and gone was |, 1; : 
cated by the object of her affections, was a source enshrined in the deep recesses of her heart, but ti: 
of the most exquisite satisfaction and delight. deep and absorbing love which had been bestowe; 
IIenry Rockwell, the accepted lover of Aunt Lucy, upon one, seemed to flow out free and unchec{e 
and the idol of her heart, was the only son of the for the great brotherhood of man, after that one jy, 
poor, but industious and virtuous village carpenter. been cut down by the “sharp sickle” of death, sip 
His appearance was not eminently prepossessing,and was the constant friend of the poor, and when {)yy 
yet it bore the trace of a beauty considerably above were forgotten and passed thoughitlessly by, 
mediocrity. ‘There was something in his open and others, they still had one true and unwaverins 
benevolent countenance which seldom failed to en- friend in whose fidelity they could repose impjic: 
list the attention of even the most indifferent ob- confidence. She often sought out their humble 
server, his pretty and well-formed mouth forcibly dwellings, to supply their pressing wants, to te. 
expressed the varying moods of his active and der the words of encouragement and sympathize 
vigorous mind, and his eyes which were large and with them in their distresses. Her presence in 
black, were filled with a power and meaning too their lowly homes was like that of a warm si. 
unequivocal to be misunderstood, and sparkled with beam, making the heart to overflow with gratitude, 
uncommon brilliancy. and causing the eye to fill with tears of joy. Ani 
The customary preliminaries were adjusted, and she was always gladly welcomed to their abodes a: 
the day appointed for the solemnization of their a kind angel sent to brighten the rugged pathway 
nuptials, which they looked forward to with un- of life, and point them to a better world beyond |! 
clouded anticipations, as one that should consum- precincts of the tomb, where there shall be no mor 
mate their earthly bliss, and realize their highest poverty nor death. She watched by the bedsiie «i 
dreams of earthly enjoyment. But, alas! how often the sick and the dying, and poured out of her be. 
are the hopes that we cherish with the most un- nevolent heart the consolations of that religion 
wavering fondness suddenly blighted and crushed which alone can comfort those who are about | 
by the ruthless hand of disappointment! How few close their earthly pilgrimage, and satisfy the ar 
of the sweet visions that throng through our im- dent desire of their spiritual natures. 
aginations, and dance blithely over our hearts, do And after a long life, devoted to the cause of hiv 
we ever realize! Death, that remorseless, unpity- manity, and spent in alleviating the wants, an/ 
ing messenger, who pilots the enfranchised spirits meliorating the condition of the needy, and inspirig 
of the weary children of earth to their eternal the doubting and fearful with hope and trust, sie 
dwelling piace, in his hovering, flung the shadows went up joyfully to her reward. She passed fr’ 
of his sable pinion over the form of the lover, and earth with a blest and unblighted name, and ber 
conveyed his immaterial spirit to the undiscovered many and outshining virtues are yet recorded in Ue 
land of souls! There are emotions beyond even memories of the poor! 
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I ask'd the heavens, *‘ what foe to God hath done Disclos’d the abyss, and from the centre ran.” 

‘This unexampled deed?” The heavens exclaim'd I ask’d the earth; the earth replied, aghast, 

“T'was man: and we in horror snatch’d the sun “°*T was man; and such strange pangs my bosom rent, 
From such a spectacle of guilt and shame.” That still 1 groan and shudder at the past.” 

l ask'd the sea; the sea in fury boil'd, To man, gay, smiling, thoughtless man, I went 

And answer'd with his voice of storms—“* Twas man; And ask’d him next ;—He turn‘d a scornful eye, 

My wave in panic at his crime recoil’d, Shook his proud head, and deign’d me no reply 
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4 Mr. Leech has recently published a small volume, giving some incidents in his eventful life. He was a British sailor boy on 

buard the Macedonian at the time she was taken ; and his impressions of so terrible a contest are much more vivid, and bis 
account of it much more clear and comprehensive than if gleaned from official despatches. 

No one we should think can read it without experiencing a feeling of regret that the evil passions of mankind should produce 
such scenes. How dreadful is the carnage when man meets his fellow man in deadly combat—when madness and revenge 
rule, and nothing will appease them but death and destruction. 


CAPTURE OF THE ENGLISH FRIGATE MACEDONIAN BY THE 


U. S. FRIGATE UNITED 


STATES. 


BY SAMUEL LEECH, 


«The Sabbath came, and it brought with it a stiff 
breeze. We usually made a sort of holyday of this 
sacred day. After breakfast it was common to 
muster the entire crew on the spar-deck, sometimes 
in blue jackets and white trousers, or blue jackets 
and blue trousers; at other times, in blue jackets, 
scarlet vests, and blue or white trousers: with our 
bright anchor buttons glancing in the sun, and our 
black glossy hats ornamented with black ribands, 
and with the name of our ship painted on them. 
After muster, we frequently had church service 
read by the captain; the rest of the day was de- 
voted to idleness. But we were destined to spend 
the Sabbath just introduced to the reader in a very 
different manner. 

We had scarcely finished breakfast when the 
man at the mast-head shouted, ‘ Sail ho!’ 

The captain rushed upon deck, exclaiming, ‘ Mast- 
head, there!’ 

‘Sir!’ 

‘Where away is the sail ?” 

The precise answer to this question I do not re- 
collect; but the captain proceeded to ask, ‘ What 
does she look like?” 

‘A square rigged vessel, sir,’ was the reply of 
the look-out. 

After a few minutes, the captain shouted again, 
‘ Mast-head, there !’ 

‘Sir!’ 

‘What does she look like? 

‘A large ship, sir, standing towards us!’ 

By this time most of the crew were on deck, ea- 
gerly straining their eyes to catch a glimpse of the 
approaching ship, and murmuring their opinions to 
each other on her probable character.—Then came 
the voice of the captain shouting, ‘Keep silence, 
fore and aft!’ Silence being secured, he hailed the 
look-out; who to his question of ‘What does she 
look like? replied, «A large frigate, bearing down 
upon us, sir,’ 

A whisper ran along the crew that the strange 
ship was a Yankee frigate. The thought was con- 
firmed by the command of ‘ All hands clear the ship 
for action, ahoy.’ 

The drum and fife beat to quarters; bulkheads 
were knocked away; the guns were released from 
their confinement ; the whole dread paraphernalia 
of battle was produced ; and, after the lapse of a few 
minutes of hurry and confusion, every man and boy 
was at his post, ready to do his best service for his 


country, except the band; who, claiming exemption 
from the affray, safely stowed themselves away in 
the cabin tier. We had but one sick man on the 
list; and he, at the cry of battle, hurried from his cot, 
feeble as he was, to take his post of danger. A few 
of the junior midshipmen were stationed below on 
the berth deck, with orders (given in our hearing) 
to shoot any man who attempted to run from his 
quarters. 

Our men were all in good spirits; though they 
did not scruple to express a wish that the coming 
foe was a Frenchman rather than a Yankee. We 
had been told by the Americans on board, that 
frigates in the American service carried more and 
heavier metal than ours. This, together with our 
consciousness of superiority over the French at sea, 
led us to a preference for a French antagonist. 

The Americans among our number felt quite dis- 
concerted at the necessity which compelled them to 
fight against their own countrymen.—One of them, 
named John Card, as brave a seaman as ever trod a 
plank, ventured to present himself to the captain, as 
prisoner, frankly declaring his objections to fight. 
That officer very ungenerously ordered him to his 
quarters, threatening to shoot him if he made the 
requestagain. Poor fellow! He obeyed the unjust 
command, and was killed by a shot from his own 
countrymen. 

As the approaching ship showed American colors, 
all doubt of her character was at an end.—* We 
must fight,’ was the conviction of every breast. 
Every possible arrangement that could insure suc- 
cess wasaccordingly made. The guns were shotted, 
the matches lighted; for, although our guns were 
furnished with first rate locks, they were also pro- 
vided with matches attached by linyards, in case the 
lock should miss fire. A lieutenant then passed 
through the ship, directing the marines and board- 
ers, who were furnished with pikes, cutlasses, and 
pistols, how to proceed, if it should be necessary to 
board the enemy. He was then followed by the 
captain, who exhorted them to fidelity and courage, 
urging upon their consideration the well known 
motto of the brave Nelson— England expects every 
man to do his duty.’ In addition to all these pre- 
parations on deck, some men were stationed in the 
tops with small arms, whose duty it was to attend 
to trimming the sails, and to use their muskets, pro- 
vided we came to close action. There were others, 
also, below, called sail-trimmers, to assist in work- 











ing the ship, should it be necessary to change her 
position during the battle. 

My station was at the fifth gun on the main deck. 
It was my duty to supply the gun with powder, a 
boy being appointed to each gun for this purpose. 
A woollen screen was placed before the entrance to 
the magazine, with a hole in it, through which the 
cartridges were passed to the boys. We received 
them there, and covering them with our jackets, 
hurried to our respective guns. These precautions 
are observed to prevent the powder taking fire be- 
fore it reaches the gun. 

Thus we all stood, waiting orders, in motionless 
suspense, At last we fired three guns from the lar- 
board side of the main deck. This was followed 
by the command, ‘ Cease firing; you are throwing 
away your shot!” 

Then came the orders to ‘ wear ship,’ and prepare 
to attack the enemy with our starboard guns. Soon 
after this [ heard a firing from some other quarter, 
which I first supposed to be a discharge from our 
quarter deck guns, though it proved to be the roar 
of the enemy’s cannon. 

A strange noise, such as I never heard before, 
next arrested my attention ; it sounded like the tear- 
ing of sails just over our heads. This | soon ascer- 
tained to be the wind of the enemy’s shot. The 
firing, after a few minutes cessation, recommenced. 
The roaring of cannon could now be heard from all 
parts of our trembling ship, and mingling as it did 
with that of our foes, it made a most hideous noise. 
By-and-by I heard the shots strike the side of our 
ship; the whole scene became indescribably confused 
and horrible; it was like some awful tremendous 
thunder-storm, whose deafening roar is attended by 
incessant streaks of lightning, carrying death in 
every flash and strewing the ground with the victims 
of its wrath; only in our case the, scene was ren- 
dered more horrible than that, by the presence of 
tcrrents of blood which dyed our decks. 

Though the recital may be painful, yet, as it will 
reveal the horrors of war, and show at what a fear- 
ful price a victory is won or lost, I will present the 
reader with things as they met my eye during the 
progress of that dreadful fight. I was busily supply- 
ing my gun with powder, when I saw blood suddenly 
fly from the arm of a man stationed at our gun. I 
saw nothing strike him; the effect alone was visible; 
in an instant the third lieutenant tied his handker- 
cheif round the wounded arm, and sent the groaning 
wretch below to the surgeon. 

The cries of the wounded now rang through all 
parts of the ship. These were carried to the 
cock-pit as fast as they fell, while those more fortu- 
nate men who were killed outright were immediate- 
ly thrown overboard. As I was stationed but a 
short distance from the main hatch-way, | could 
eatch a glance at all who were carried below. A 
glance was all I could indulge in ; for the boys be- 
longing to the guns next to mine were wounded in 
the early part of the action and I[ had to spring with 
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all my might to keep three or four guns supplied 
with cartridges. I saw two of these lads fal] oo arly 
together. One of them was struck in the leg by 5 
large shot ; he had to suffer amputation aboye 
wound. The other had grape or canister shot sep: 
through his ankle. A stout Yorkshireman lifted 
him up in his arms and hurried him to the sick-room, 
He had his foot cut off, and was thus made lame fo, 
life. ‘Two of the boys stationed on the quarter deck 
were killed. ‘They were both Portuguese. A nap 
who saw one of them killed, afterwards told ms 
that his powder took fire and burnt the flesh almos 
off his face. In this pitiable situation the agonizod 
boy lifted up both his hands, as if imploring relief 
when a passing shot instantly deprived him of |ife. 

1 was an eyewitnes to a scene equally revolting, 
A man named Aldrich had one of his hands cut of 
by a shot, and almost at the same moment he re. 
ceived another shot which lacerated him in a terri. 
ble manner. As he fell, two or three men caught 
him in their arms, and, as he could not live, threw 
him overboard. 

One of the officers in my division also fell in my 
sight. He was a noble-hearted fellow, named Nan 
Kivell. A grape or cannister shot struck him near 
the heart. Exclaiming, ‘Oh! my God" he fell, and 
was carried below, where he shortly after died, 

Mr. Hope, our first lieutenant, was also slightly 
wounded by a grummet or small iron ring—probably 
tore from a hammock clew by a shot.—He went 
below, shouting to the men to fighton. Having his 
wound dressed, he came up again, shouting to us: 
the top of his voice, and bidding us fight with ali 
our might. There was not a man in the ship but 
would have rejoiced had he been in the place of our 
master’s mate, the unfortunate Nan Kivell. 

The battle went on. Our men kept cheering 
with all their might. I cheered with them, though 
I confess [ scarcely knew for what. Certainly 
there was nothing very inspiring in the aspect of 
things where I wasstationed. So terrible had been 
the work of destruction around us, it was termed 
the slaughter-house. Not only had we several boys 
and men killed and wounded, but several of the guns 
were disabled. The one I belonged to had a oe 
of the muzzle knocked out; and when the ship rolled 
it struck a beam of the upper deck with such force 
as to become jammed and fixed in that position. A 
twenty-four pound shot had also passed through the 
screen of the magazine, immediatly over the orifice 
through which we passed our powder. The schoo! 
master received a death wound. The brave bost- 
swain, who came from the sick bed to the din o 
battle, was fastening a stopper on a backstay which 
had been shot away, when he was instantly killed by 
a cannon ball striking his head ; another man going 
to complete the unfinished task, was also struck 
down. Another of our midshipmen also received a 
severe wound. The unfortunate wardroom stewar, 
who attempted to cut his throat on a former 0 
casion, was killed. A fellow, named John, who, for 
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some petty offence, had been sent on board as a 
punishment, was carried past me wounded. [ dis- 
tinctly heard the large blood drops falling on the 
deck; his wounds were mortal. Even a poor goat, 
kept by the officers for her milk, did not escape the 
general carnage; her hind legs were shot off, and 
noor Nan was thrown overboard. 

Such was the terrible scene, amid which we kept 
on our shouting and firing. Our men fought like 
tigers. Some of them pulled off their jackets— 
others their jackets and vests; while some, still 
more determined, had taken off their shirts, and, 
with nothing but a handkerchief tied around the 
waistbands of their trousers, fought like heroes. I 
also observed a boy, named Cooper, stationed at a 
gun some distance from the magazine. He came 
to and froon a full run, and appeared to be as “ mer- 
ry as a cricket.” The third lieutenant cheered 
him along occasionally, by saying, * well done, my 
boy, you are worth your weight in gold.’ 

I have often been asked what were my feelings 
during this fight. I felt pretty much as I suppose 
every one does at such a time. That men are 
without thought when they stand amid the dead and 
dying, is too absurd an idea to be entertained a mo- 
ment. We all appeared cheerful, but I know that 
many a serious thought ran through my mind; still, 
what could we do but keep up a semblance, at least, 
of animation'—To run from our quarters would 
have been certain death from the hand of our own 
officers; to give way to gloom, or to show fear would 
do no good, and might brand us with the name of 
cowards, and ensure certain defeat. Our only true 
philosophy, therefore, was to make the best of our 
situation by fighting bravely and cheerfully. [ 
thought a great deal, however, of the other world ; 
every groan, every falling man told me, that the next 
instant I might be before the Judge of all the Earth. 
For this 1 felt unprepared; but, being without any 
particular knowledge of religious truth, I satisfied 
myself by repeating again and again the Lord’s 
prayer, and promising that, if spared, I would be 
more attentive to religious duties than ever before. 
This promise I had no doubt at the time of keeping, 
but I have learned since that it is easier to make 
promises amidst the roar of the battle’s thunder, or 
in the horrors of shipwreck, than to keep them when 
danger is absent, and safety smiles upon our path. 

While these thoughts secretly agitated my bosom 
the din of battle continued. Grape and cannister 
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shot were pouring through our port holes like lead- 
en rain, carrying death in their trail.—The large 
shot came against the ship’s side like iron hail, 
shaking her to the very keel, or passing through her 
timbers ; and scattering terrific splinters, which did 
a more appaling work than even their own death- 
giving blows. The reader may form an idea of the 
effect of grape and cannister, when he is told that 
grape shot is formed by seven or eight balls con- 
fined to an iron and tied in a cloth. These balls 
are scattered by the explosion of the powder. Can- 
nister shot is made by filling a powder cannister 
with balls, each as large as two or three musket 
balls; these also scatter with direful effect when 
discharged. What, then, with splinters, cannon 
balls, grape and cannister, poured incessantly upon 
us, the reader may be assured that the work of 
death went on in a manner that must have been 
satisfactory even to the King of Terrors himself. 

Suddenly the rattling of the iron hail ceased. — 
We were ordered to cease firing. A profound 
silence ensued, broken only by the stifled groans of 
the brave sufferers below. It was soon ascertained 
that the enemy had shot ahead to repair damages, 
for she was not so disabled but she could sail with- 
out difficulty ; while we were so cut up that we lay 
utterly helpless. Our headbraces were shot away ; 
the fore and main-topmast were gone; the mizzen- 
mast hung over the stern, having carried severai 
men over in its fall; we were in a state of complete 
wreck. 

A council was now held among the officers on 
the quarter-deck. Our condition was perilous in 
the extreme ; victory or escape were alike hopeless. 
Our ship was disabled, many of our men were killed, 
and many more wounded. The enemy would with- 
out doubt bear down upon us in a few minutes; 
and, as she could now choose her own position, 
would, without doubt, rake us fore and aft. Any 
further resistance was, therefore, folly. So, in 
spite of the hot-brained lieutenant, Mr. Hope, who 
advised them not to strike, but to sink alongside, it 
was determined to strike our bunting. This was 
done by the hands of a brave fellow named Watson, 
whose saddened brow told how severely it pained 
his lion heart to do it. 


To me it was a pleasing 
sight, for | had seen fighting enough for one Sabbath 
—more than I wished to see again on a week day. 
His Brittanic Majesty’s frigate Macedonian was now 
the prize of the American frigate United States.” 


OO 
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BY ROBERT MORAIS, ESQ. 


Lady—could earth, and air, and sea, 
Their richest depths unfold— 
Could all before thy gaze be spread, 
The gems, the thrones, the gold— 
And then to tempt thy gentle heart, 
To test thy worth and pride, 
Could one beloved and loving thee, 


Stand fondly by thy side— 
How wouldst thou choose! The pomp and power, 
Without the heart to warm, 
Or the low roof with one to love 
In sunshine and in storm ! 
Alas! that blush—that heaving heart— 
Thy woman nature tells the rest. 
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For the purpose of conveying to our readers, especially the younger portion of them, an idea of some of the localities and 
or the pt . > : ’ . 
ceremonies mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, we occasionally introduce a wood cut, with a comprehensive description 
" 


such is our embellishment for the present number. The engraving, in addition to the useful information it conveys, in 


iflustrating a very interesting portion of the Jewish polity, is a very pretty picture in itself. Such pictures are 
| i 


wore useful than the more expensive ones of mere fancy. 


“THE FEAST OF 


«The feast of tabernacles” is one of the three 
creat annual festivals which required the presence 
of the people at the place of the sanctuary. Like 
the other two, it lasted a week, and commenced on 
the 15th day of the month Tisri. Its primary ob- 
ect was as a memorial of the dwelliug of the Israel- 
ites in tents, while they wandered in the wilder- 
ness. The continued existence of this institution 
is well adduced by the Rev. T. H. Horne, among 
other instances, to prove the credibility of the books 
of Moses. It is one of several institutions which 
have been held sacred by the Jews ever since their 
appointment, and are solemnly and sacredly ob- 
served among them to this day; and for these ob- 
servances it would be impossible to account on any 
principle but the evidence of the facts on which 
they were founded. ‘This festival will sometimes 
appear as if its duration was eight days, and to be 
called the “ feast of ingathering.” But it seems 
that the feast of thanksgiving for the fruits of the 
vine, and of the other trees, which were gathered 
about this time of the year, was held ona day im- 
mediately following the last day of the feast of tab- 
ernacles, whence the whole days seemed to be one 
feast, and the name of either of the two was ap- 
plied indefinitely to the whole period. The in- 
gathering feast appears to have been the great and 
concluding harvest festival, in acknowledgment of 
the plenty which the harvests and gatherings of 
the past season had afforded, and its celebration 
vould seen to have been limited to the eighth day 
of the collective period which, after this explana- 
tion, we shall call generally the “ feast of taber- 
naicles.” The first day of the feast was kept as a 
Sabbath, and during that and the six following days 
the people were to dwell in booths or huts made of 
the branches of several sorts of trees, which are 
particularly mentioned in the 23d chapter of Le- 
viticus and 40th verse. What we there render 
“goodly trees,” the Jews understand of the citron, 
which is certainly then in its best condition; about 
the second, the palm, there is no question; the 
third may be understood of any thick bushy wood, 
and is by the Jews considered to denote the myrtle; 
the last is allowed to be the willow. This is cer- 
tau'y a very beautiful assortment to form tempo- 
rary huts with; but asa different list is given in 
the account of the great tabernacle feast kept in 
Nehemiah’s time, (Neh. viii. 15,) we may conclude, 
with the Karaite Jews, that they were at liberty to 
employ whatever branches, fit for the purpose, they 
could procure at the place where they dwelt. In 


certainly 


TABERNACLES.” 


liter times the Sadducees differed from the Phari- 
sees on this subject, the former concluding that 
the booths were to be made with the specified bran- 
ches, and the latter thinking that these branches 
were to be carried in procession. Josephus gives 
the latter sense, which seems also to have been that 
which prevailed in the time of our Saviour, and is 
still retained by the modern Jews. They bear them 
in their hands, the citron branch in their left hand, 
and the rest together in their right, and go in pro- 
cession round the reading-desk in their synagogues, 
singing hosannahs, whence the feast itself, and 
sometimes even the branches are called * Hosan- 
nah” by the Rabbins, The last day is called “ Ho- 
sannah Rabbah,” or the Great Hosannah, when the 
procession is repeated seven times—the single time 
of the former days, and the seven of the last day, 
being intended by them to commemorate an event 
which did not happen in the time of Moses, namely, 
the processions around Jericho at the famous siege 
of that city. It seems that the ancient Jews did 
what is scarcely practicable to the Jews dispersed 
through Europe. They lived in green huts erected 
on the flat roofs of their houses, in their court-yards, 
and in the streets and open places, and seem to have 
passed their time with more external demonstrations 
of joy than on any other of their festivals, particu- 
larly on the eighth day, which is probably that dis- 
tinguished by St. John (chap. vii. 37,) as “ the last 
day, that great day of the feast.”’ As this festival 
was held at or immediately after the vintage, and 
was partly a vintage feast, it gave occasion to the 
heathen to confound it with their own Bacchanalia, 
and to represent the Jews as worshippers of Buae- 
chus, 


What Plutarch says on this subject is inter- 


esting, notwithstanding his: mistaken inferences, as 
it gives a clear, and probably a fair account of the 
manner in which the feast was celebrated. He says, 
that in the time of their vintage, the Jews spread 
tables furnished with all manner of fruits, and lived 
in booths generally made of palm and ivy wreathed 
together, and that they called it the feast of taber- 
nacles. A few days after, he says—probably refer- 
ring to the last day of the feast—they kept another 
festival, which manifestly showed that these ob- 
servances were in honor of Bacchus; for they car- 
ried in their hands boughs of palms, &c., with 
which they went into the Temple, preceded by the 
Levites, with instruments of music. [tis observable 
that even this heathen philosopher, with all hts wish 
to regard this festival as in honor of the god of wine 
was not able to find any thing in its harmless and, 
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social festivities approximating its observances to 
the infamous orgies with which the pagan Baccha- 
nalia were celebrated. The manner in which this 
feast was kept is peculiarly adapted to an Asiatic 
climate and uszges; and we find that the Oriental 
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Jews do still, in some parts, and with various 
fications, live during its continuance in a gop ,; 
green booth, sometimes constructed on the flat re, 
of their houses, but more usually in the Courts of 
their houses where they are more secluded, 
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REFLECTIONS.—NIGHT. 


BY CHARLOTTE B. GAGE, 


Formerly known as a writer over the signature of *“Czetma.” 


Tis night, sable and silent night; the music of 
day’s thousand warblers is hushed. The laborer 
rests from his weary toil, and all nature, animate 
and inanimate, enjoys the season of refreshing quiet. 
As in “soft silence falls the genial dew on plant and 
blossom,” so falls the soothing balm of sleep on the 
weary eye-lid, renovating nature’s faltering ener- 
gies for the toils of the coming day. Deep, silent 
night! I love thee; there is magic in thy noiseless 
hour that wakes so many touching visions that I 
love to muse and meditate, when all else around 
me is lost in slumber. There is a holy influence 
that steals upon the spirit at thy bidding, and I love 
to welcome it, though many a sad remembrance 
should also steal upon me, many an interval of other 
days, many a vanished joy and faded hope, many a 
friend estranged or dead; these may also come at 
thy mysterious hour, and yet I welcome thee, oh 
night! And whether thou comest arrayed in thick 
gloom and darkness, or in starry skies and mellow 
moonlight—whether thy mantle is sable or silver, 
thou art the same messenger to the wayfarer on 
life’s weary pilgrimage, whose only intercourse is 
with the past, whose heart is with his own. 

Ever and anon the sighing winds sweep play- 
fully amid the lilac branches at my window, and 
the noisy cricket sings his never-tiring note by the 
dying embers. Memory ! how softly does she come! 
In fancy, I hear again familiar voices of years gone 
by, speaking some message from afar. The laugh- 
ing faces ever near me in my childhood’s hour, are 
again beside me, as bright and joyous as when by 
the noisy brook and in the bright green fields we 
wandered the long suinmer day together. Ah, there 
is one—a fair and gentle girl, with rosy lip and mild 
blue eye—comes gliding before me on the page of 
memory. She it is who many a cheerful morn 
went hand in hand with me to school. ‘The same 
flaxen ringlets are shading her fair young brow, 
and her same clear ringing laugh sends gladness to 
my heart—for the summer bird pours not his music 
frorn a heart more joyous. Fancy away, ’tis but a 
vision. ‘Thanks, dear fancy, though thy picture is 
a false one, for that bright young being just before 
me has long since closed her eyes to earth. As falls 
the chilling frost upon the early floweret, so well 
do I remember how the spoiler came, and from our 
gay young band of happy children claimed the gen- 
tle Mary as his own,—but I love for a moment to 





yield me to the pleasing illusion that she is yet hs. 
fore me. Another, and another glide noiseless y 
along, with the same fond smile and friendly cre. 
ing of other years; ’tis buta moment I may bid them 
pause, ere they have vanished, and stern rea)it; 
with solemn visage points to some far-off shor 
where fate has led them, some o’er the white se: 
foam have gone, and in a foreign clime perchance» 
have laid down the weary load of life. Some jy 
the giddy vortex of ambition have cast their all of 
hope and happiness, and garnered thence stores of 
bitterness and disappointment only. How many of 
that laughing group before whose vision the future 
was a verdant lawn of flowers and beauty, were 
gathered to the still quiet of the tomb, while yet 
the early bloom of youth was upon the cheek, and 
the pure thrill of gladness in the heart. Friends 
of my childhood! where are ye? Can ye come 
again only in nightly visions and sorrowful remen- 
brancest My soul is weary and yearns for your 
tenderness again; my spirit faints upon life’s ard 
track. Can no loved voices speak as in days of 
yore those accents of loving kindness so precious 
to the heart! 

J wander again by the old familiar spring, and in 
the green wood dell, and almost pause to listen as 
if in expectation ; but all is silence save the clear 
ringing dash of the waterfall, and the whispered 
murmur of the leaves; and this is life! In tie 
freshness of the morning hour all is new and brigit 
around us, glad voices cheer us on our way, {"- 
grance and beauty are on our path, and we ar 
happy, yet we know it not till those morning hour 
are wasted, and we awake as from a pleasing 
dream. How throbs the heart with painful cov- 
sciousness, when its first bright vision, like the 
early dew, is gone; the friends we loved have 
vanished, we know not whither; the garlands w 
twined have lost their fragrance, and we have 00’ 
to muse and sing over their faded loveliness. We 
in vain search for those bright fields of elysii 
greenness upon our onward course, and return, We 
cannot; our path is forever on—on. It is to men 
ory alone we are to look for solace for the vanisiie: 
past ; it is to the blessed hope of immortality we sre 


to raise our thoughts to that brighter clime wher 
the flowers of hope, and love, and joy, in unfading 


beauty endure forever. 
Lancaster, N. Y. 1843. 
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WOMAN’S LOVE. 





The day was almost past—the sun’s last linger- 
ing rays but faintly gleamed from the brow of the 
distant mountain, and the soft dews of September 
had already begun to fall on moorland and meadow. 
The little birds warbled sweetly their plaintive 
notes, which chimed harmoniously with the soft- 
winged zephyrs of this lovely eve. I wandered 
forth amid the enchanting scenes that surrounded 
me, wrapped in meditations sweet, unperplexed for 
a while with the cares and business of life. At 
length I beheld a little group moving slowly along 
until they reached the gate of my friend W., where 
they halted a few moments under the spreading 
boughs of a weeping willow—a place so well befit- 
ting those who have tears to weep, or sympathies 
to mingle with those who grieve, or to take the 
parting hand of those we love, and whisper the 
affectionate farewell, perchance for the last time on 
earth. The occasion was, indeed, the hour of part- 
ing. There was one amid that little group who 
had resolved to seek a home in a foreign land, far 
from friends and the scenes of his early associa- 
tions, where his playful hours of childhood had been 
spent. Two amiable and affectionate sisters had 
accompanied their brother to the place of separa- 
tion. The parting hand was taken, and the tremu- 
lous adieu, the starting tear and the lingering look, 
told how pure, how devoted is woman’s love! The 
beautiful lines of the poet, so applicable to the oc- 
casion, rushed into my mind as I turned away from 
the parting scene ;— 


“When forced to part with those we love, 
If sure to meet to-morrow, 

We still a pang of anguish prove, 
And feel a touch of sorrow. 


But who can paint the briny tears 
We shed when thus we sever, 

If forced to part for months—for years— 
To part, perhaps, for ever!” 


Thought I, how many of the sweetest pleasures 
of life are entirely lost to the man who has no rel- 
ish for the refined associations of lovely woman! I 
would rather be the idol of the pure confiding heart 
ofa virtuous and high-souled woman, than the mas- 
ter of an empire. Her smiles can cheer, and her 
words console, even amid the sorest bereavements 
and disappointments incident to human life. When 
misfortunes cloud the brow, when sorrow and an- 
guish wring the heart, the persuasive eloquence of 
her voice falls in tones of sweetest minstrelsy on 
the ear, and throws a cheering ray over the dark 
forebodings of approaching evil. Behold her at the 
bedside of the sick and dying. When the cold 
sweat of death settles down on the pallid brow of 
the suffering patient, her kind attentions are unre- 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 
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—A REMINISCENCE. 


BY J. R. LOVELL. 


mitting until the last glimmering ray of life becomes 
extinct, and the groans of the sufferer are forever 
hushed in the stillness of death. When the disci- 
ples of our Saviour forsook him, and fled from the 
scene of his last agony, poor weeping Mary clung 
around the foot of his cross, and mingled her 
sympathies with her suffering Master. 


‘Not she with traitorous kiss her Saviour stung, 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue ; 

She, while apostles shrank, could dangers brave, 
Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave.” 


It is in the domestic and social circle of her own 
household, woman’s influence is mostly felt and 
appreciated ; but it is far from being confined in so 
narrow e sphere. It sheds its hallowed influence 
abroad, in the sanctuary of the Lord, as well as 
around the family altar. It mingles with the 
mourner’s tear, and ascends upward with the song 
of praise and rejoicing from the liberated soul. It 
follows in the train of suffering humanity, and pleads 
in behalf of the prison-bound captive. It carries 
consolation to the house of mourning, and dries the 
orphan’s tear. 

The devoted affection of woman has even con- 
strained her cheerfully to leave the comforts and 
endeared associations of a peaceful home, to publish 
the simple story of the cross in heathen lands—to 
tell them of the melting strains of Calvary, and 
how Jesus died for the redemption of a lost and 
ruined world. Monarchs have been subdued, and 
the hearts of tyrants have relented before the soul- 
stirring appeals of woman’s eloquence. Look at 
that devoted pioneer of missionary enterprise in the 
Burman empire— Mrs. Judson. When her beloved 
husband was confined in prison, and bound with 
fetters by a superstitious king, who suspected him 
of being a spy for the British government during 
the invasion of Burmah, she plead in his behalf; 
aud so affectionate were her appeals, that they 
made an impression on the heart of the proud mon- 
arch, and the release of Mr. Judson was at length 
obtained. Oh, if there be any thing on earth that 
is truly holy and sublime, it is the deep, enduring, 
unchanging watchfulness of woman’s devoted affec- 
tion, which, in hours of health and happiness, seems 
to smile with a light as placid as the evening star, 
and when the hour of trial comes, it grows brighter 
and warmer, until it has encircled in its embrace 
the objects of her solicitude, and with pure and gen- 
tle influence, unwavering and undimmed, burns 
brightly and steadily to the last. 

In the character of a wife, woman stands pre- 
eminent among the richest jewels that fall to the 
lot of man to possess. When the world looks coldly 
on him, he finds a solace in her smile. Does pain 



















distract his wasting frame? She pillows his head 
on the lap of conjugal affection. And when he 
sleeps in tle cold embrace of death, she wanders 
forth at twilight to the place where his ashes re- 
pose, and sheds a tear on his lonely grave. As a 

; mother, how pure, how devoted is her love! When 
weary and worn down with toil, she keeps her mid- 
night vigils over her infant charge, and like Cor- 
nelia, she points to her children and says, “ these 
are my jewels.” 



























































Oh, I heartily pity that man who knows not how 
to appreciate the love of woman! Her heart is a 
shrine around which centre the most hallowed 
feelings of devotion, the most disinterested benevo- 
. lence, and the most pure and lasting affection. She 

is a ministering angel to man in this world of sor- 
row and affliction; her presence cheers the heart, 
Harinony, N. J, 1243. 




































































There is but little in a name, and yet 
I read those words with something like regret, 
Thinking of himt who first that title gave; 
Who sank, belov’d, lamented, to the grave, 
Ere time, (though bringing sickness, toil and care,) 
Had dimm’d the sable lustre of his hair. 
































In suffering, how patient and resign’d 
Ile ever proved !—when health and strength declined ; 
How shone the varied powers of his mind! 
How did he labor to increase his store 
Of useful knowledge,—rich and varied lore; 
And many, who ne’er listen’d to his voice, 
In the vast treasures of his mind rejoice. 


















































Yet much he suffer’d, for—devoid of guile 
Ilimself—he trusted the deceitful smile 
With which the selfish greeted him,—then learn’d 
How coldly every gen'rous thought they spurn’d. 
































Ob! how his meek forgiving spirit rose 
Above the deep-felt injuries, (by those 








* We did contemplate, at the time we made this announce- 
ment, changing the name of the Garland.; but upon further 
consideration, we became convinced that we could not substi- 
tute another more acceptable or more appropriate. In addition 

® to which, we love old names as well as old friends, and as we 
have been connected with the Garland ever since its commence- 
inent, (now more than six years, first as printer, and then as 
publisher,) it may be supposed that we have a great attachment 
for the name by which it is called, as well as for the work itself. 

~ It may be asked why we thought of changing its name? In an- 
swer, we have to say, simply because, in this changeable and 
fickle world of ours, every thing that is new, novel, showy and 
flimsy, is more likely to be popular and patronized than that 
which is firm, solid, and well established. 




































































+ F. 8. Wiggins, one of the projectors, and for several years 
the editor, of the Garland. He was a man of extraordinary 
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LINES SUGGESTED ON READING THE FOLLOWING 


‘* We expect to preset our work in a new dress, with a new name, &c.”*—Eptitor “ Laptes’ GARLAND.” 


BY SUSAN WILS&CN. 








and dispels the gloom that gathers around };, 
while sailing over life’s tempestuous seq. And 
when she, herself, is at length called to take ‘te 
exit from time, a halo of undying glory g¢ 3 
around her memory, as she descends to the sileno, 
of the tomb. That sacred spot becomes hal|yyo! 
ground. Yes;— 


athers 


“That's hallowed ground, where mourn’'d an: 
The lips repose our love has kiss’d; 
But where’s their memory’s mansion? Is't 
Yon churchyard’s bowers? 
No! in ourselves their souls exist, 
A part of ours. 


1 miss’ 


A kiss can consecrate the ground 
Where mated hearts are mutual bound ; 
The spot where love’s first links were wound, 
That ne'er are riven, 
Is hallow’d down to earth's profound, 
And up to heaven.” 


NOTICE: 





He long had trusted would his pathway cheer,) 
Pour'’d upon him, and them he held most dear! 


But were all false ?—has no one faithful proved 
To the wife, children, sister, whom he loved ? 
Too few, alas! too few, but there is one,t 
Whose admiration first his genius won, 

And then his noble virtues led to prove 
The depth and power of a poet's love: 

On him the blessings of the mourners rest, 
And his true friendship will be doubly blest. 


And thou! who to the ‘‘Gartanp,” which his care 
First wreath'd, art adding flowers fresh and rare: 
Thou, too, hast prov’d the trust which he reposed 
In thee was not misplac’d,—thou hast not clos‘d 
Thy heart against his memory,—would thy wll 
To bless were with the power endued—but still 
Tread in the path he trod, and there will be 
The thanks of many a grateful heart for thee. 


White Marsh, Pa. 1843. 








mind. His industry knew no bounds. He was at the sam 
time editor of the “Garland,” the ‘“‘ Farmer’s Cabinet,” the 
‘“‘ Mechanic's Register,” and the “ People’s Library,” besides 
two other valuable works, one of whieh was on agricultural 
subjects, and the other a very interesting and extensive 
chronological work; the latter of which, however, he never 
was permitted to finish, death having relieved him from his 
labors ere he could complete it. His bereaved family sti!! 
reside in this city, having been left without that competency 
which his untiring industry should, and would, have secured 
for them but for the treachery of those whom he mistook for 
honest men, and in whom he placed unlimited and ruinous Coo 
fidence. 


t Mr. B. H., who has ever been mindful of the wants of th 


family, and extended to them much kindness. The biessi"s> 


of the widow and the fatherless rest upon him. 
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THE CLARIONET. 


BY WILLIAM CARLETON. 


CHAPTER VII. 


It has been said, and truly too, that a good man 
struggling with adversity isa sight on which the an- 
sels might look down with approbation. He is, no 
doubt, an object of much dignity, and often rises to 
that pitch of moral grandeur which fills the whole 
soul with a sense of his greatness. But man meets 
calamity with many weapons; woman with one only. 
The former is fortified by the wisdom of preceding 
generations, and takes in as his allies ambition, 
pride, precept, and example, and that most powerful 
of all, the nameless principle which resolves the 
contest into a struggle for his own good, or that at 
least which he deems to be so. But woman, her 
sole weapon is the heart; her sole aid, its affection. 
Thus supported, what calamity will she not over- 
come? through what peril will she not pass? what 
sacrifice will she not make? Where is there such 
humility, such meekness and purity as she presents 
in the struggle? or when the character of her af- 
fliction requires it, what heroism and magnanimity 
flash from a spirit more dignified and invincible 
than that of a thousand warriors? The heart of wo- 
man alone is the seat of true courage and true love ; 
for in her are both inseparable. And what is there 
in man to match the surpassing loftiness of that self- 
devotion which she exhibits in affliction, or to rival 
the undying beauty of that attachment which is 
brighter than a star of heaven? for no cloud can for 
a moment either weaken its lustre or obscure it. 
But, alas, many a bright example of all that they 
can suffer and overcome passes away in the ob- 
scurity of their humble lot ; and many a Jane lives 
and dies a crown to the glory of her sex,—shedding 
fragrance like the unseen flower that blushes afar 
and unknown in the green vales of remote life. 

The good doctor paid a much earlier visit to his 
patient than he had promised, and found that though 
his sleep had not been so refreshing as he trusted it 
would have been, yet the boy wus nevertheless 
somewhat improved by it. The medicine he hoped 
would operate favorably, and altogether his expec- 
tations of him were more confident than before. 

It is not our intention to dwell at any length upon 
the painful details of a sick bed. Jane’s attention 
to her orphan-lover was close and affectionate dur- 
ing the remainder of his illness; but from the mo- 
ment she became certain of his recovery, it was 
evident that, without in the slightest degree abat- 
ing indispensable care and tenderness, she avoided 
all unnecessary exposure to the risk of being smit- 
ten by the contagion of his malady. For this, the 
reader already knows the beautiful affection of her 
motive—* if he lived, she could not bear to die.” 

He did live—a week’s heavy illness passed over 
him in a state of feverish insensibility to all and to 
every as tae him. Often had he in the rav- 
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ings of his strong disease mentioned Jane’s name, 
sometimes under the influence of love, and at other 
times under that of jealousy; but one thing was 
clear, that his mind clung with all its power to her 
image, whether it appeared to him as the object of 
hatred or affection. The doctor, indeed, whose 
attendance was unremitting, had ordered that the 
two nurses whom he had engaged to watch him, 
should prevent Jane, as far as lay in their power, 
from being too often about hisbed. The mercenary 
spirit, however, is never faithful; and the conse- 
quence was, that until his obvious and manifest 
improvement, she was his anxious and unslumbering 
attendant. When the calmness of reason returned 
to him, Jane, by the physician’s express commands, 
was restrained from appearing before him until his 
gathering strength might enable him with safety to 
bear the agitation of her being in his company. At 
length the period arrived, and the doctor, with the 
delicacy of a man who understood the human heart, 
desired that the interview between them should be 
unattended by witnesses. Jane accordingly pre- 
sented herself before him one morning, when his 
reason and feeling appeared capable of bearing their 
meeting without danger. On hearing her voice, 
the hectic of a moment passed over his cheek—he 
became troubled, and like a man more in sorrow 
than in anger, asked why she should now come to 
disturb one whose heart she had been the means of 
breaking? 

“T have only one request,” he continued, “to 
make, and it is, that if you can ever love the days 
we passed together, and think as | do of the tears 
we were forced to shed—and they were sweet once 
—I know inine were so—oh, if you can remember 
all, you will never come near me again—if you 
could feel as I do, you would understand me—but 
you can’t—you can't.” 

“ William,” said the girl, “ what is your opinion 
of me? It must be bad when you speak as you do.” 

“Oh, no,” he replied, “it is not; sometimes I 
blame you; but then I think of what I am, and my 
heart gets sore, not because you left me, but “ 

He paused as if at a loss for words to complete 
the sentence. 

“ What were you going to say !” she inquired. 

“ Not because you left me, did I say? ob, it is— 
it is; my heart is sore and crushed on that account 
only,—you were all to me—for from the time I 
thought you loved me until I found that you could 
forsake me, there was nothing to trouble me—every 
thing about me was happy. It was then I used to 
say to myself when going to you and coming from 
you—* ] want to know nothing more now—l’ve got 
my sight—J’ve seen the sun.’ I thought so then, 
but now my heart is darker than my eyes, for there’s 
no hope in it—no hope.” 

Nothing but the consciousness of the unbroken 
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attachment which she had always borne him, could 
have kept her firm under this pathetic outpouring 
of a mournful heart. But although she felt that a 
few minutes would terminate his sorrow on her 
account, yet with the ingenuity of woinan’s ten- 
derness, which often prolongs a lover’s sufferings 
that the contrast of unexpected reconciliation may 
produce at once a fuller vindication and a greater 
measure of happiness; we say with this view she 
permitted him to go on in the melancholy task of 
reciting his own despair. 

lle paused, however, for weakness prevented him 
from proceeding. At length she said— 

* But why do you blame me, William, for coming 
to see you now that you are free from the danger 
uf your illness ?”” 

“ Oh, Jane, Jane,” he replied, “how much does 
your heart differ from mine! But I forget,” he 
added, “I always speak of you as if you loved me 
still. If you were sick—yes—in plague or pesti- 
lence—I would be at your bedside—now that I’m 
free from the danger of my illness you say, but not 
till then. Oh, I don’t know how you could be what 
you were to me once with such a heart as I fear 
you have. In plague or pestilence, I would nurse 
the orphan girl through all her sufferings; and if 
she died, I would beg of God to take me rather than 
that my lonely heart should stay here behind the 
young creature that shared with me all the good 
and ill of an unhappy life. Oh, Jane, al] that and 
more than that I could do for you.” 

Jane, during the greater part of this speech, had 
been weeping ; and the reader will at once see that 
her faithful heart was touched by charges which 
resulted only from the unconsciousness of the inva- 
lid’s mind during his illness, 

“Jane,” he observed, “ you are crying—but do 
not; I know I think too much and too often of my- 
self—and of all I feel far more than I ought,—and 
tov little of your happiness ; for when I reflect upon 
what I am, surely I oughtn’t to blame you. It’s 
not in nature for you or any other to love one like 
me—lI can forgive you and I do; but, as I said, all 
I ask from you is, never to come near me more. If 
you ever loved me, grant me this ; the sound of your 
voice, and the sound of your foot, and the very feel- 
ing that you are near me, fills me with grief, and 
weighs down my heart with trouble that [ can’t 
bear. It’s an humble and, God knows, a sorrowful 
request I make; but, oh, Jane, promise never to 
come near me again.” 

“Willy,” she replied, “I cannot promise that; 
but I'll promise never to leave your side while I or 
you have life. I promise to go step by step with 
you through the world, and to stay with you and 
by you in health and sickness—in want and in sor- 
row—in all that’s good and evil; your own Jane 
here promises never to leave you or desert you— 
and when I fail to be faithful and true to you, may 
that day be my last.” 
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“* What is this?” said the boy—“ What 
mean? Don’t you love another?” 

“ Never for a moment,” said the now w 
girl, “was my heart fixed oa mortal but yourself’ 
my fellow-servant wanted to court me, but I tol 
him it was useless to think of it, that My mind was 
made up in favor of another; yet still he Persecuted 
me, till a report went abroad that we were court. 
ing—even going to be married.” 

* But why did your heart beat so loudly the Sun. 
day I taxed you with it?” 

“It was alarm that came over me when J saw 
that you had heard it, and [ was frightened at the 
angry temper I found you in. No; as God js ty 
judge me, I never—never loved mortal being but 
yourself.” 

“‘No,” he murmured to himself, “ she wouldn’ 
tell me a lie.” 

“ The neighbors all know,” she continued, « tha: 
1 Jeft my place when you first took ill ; and althoug) 
you had two nurses, it was my hands that were 
most about you—what little I could do for you, | 
did; and God can tell that it was witha willing 
and a heavy, but still, Willy, with a loving heart, 
During all your illness, I have never been from you 
till these two days that the doctor wouldn't let me 
near you ; for he said you were too weak to bear it, 
And now, Willy,” said she aflectionately, taking 
his hand, “ do you think you ought to be still angry 
with your own Jane?” 

The poor youth feebly wafted his hand as one 
would do who wished to enjoin silence ; then quiet- 
ly composing himself in his miserable bed, he re- 
mained still and motionless for some minutes. The 
silence, however, was too painful to the faithful 
girl beside him, who asked in tones of tender tri- 
umph at the little victory she had gained over hin— 

“ William, are you not glad?” 

She had scarcely put the question, however, 
when a quick sense of something undefined and 
terrible flashed upon her ; she looked upon him, but 
his breathing had ceased, his pulse was gone. A 
half-suppressed shriek escaped from her, as witli 
pallid face and trembling hands she raised hima 
little in the bed, and in an enthusiasm of frenzied 
affection and terror, murmured her love, called 
upon his name, and gave way to language that fell 
little short of distraction. The boy, however, soon 
recovered from the insensibility into which sucli an 
unexpected excess of happiness, aided by his great 
weakness, had thrown him. 

“This is you, Jane?” said he; * stop—is it true! 
was it a dream? Oh, no—no,” he murmured to 
himself, “ she loves me—she loves me !” 

He then laid his head over on her bosom, wiere, 
without uttering either word or exclamation, “he 
wept—he wept.” 

Happy pair! blessed communion of hearts! del 
cious mingling of tears! Away with ceremony 
and pomp! Away with the fictions of life, the con 
ventional hypocrisy of the world! Could they aéd 
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to such @ scene as this ? Or do the uncorrupted 
hearts of our humble pair feel the want of them, or 
yearn for their possession ! No; there, in what 
will be termed misery—in a position of life beneath 
contempt, they want nothing ; their happiness is 
complete. Weep on, then, ve happy orphans, weep 
on; little ye know, and it is better that you should 
not, how much those who despise you might envy 
you the tears you shed and the transports that thrill 
your hearts. 

" It is unnecessary to say that Willy’s recovery 
was rapid. Youth and a heart at ease soon restored 
him to his health ; and once more was the music of 
his clarionet heard, and again did the favorite air of 
his “Bonnie Jean” stream across the green fields, 
loading the twilight air with its melody. The spi- 
rits of our happy couple were now touched with a 
sweet serenity that won the affections of all who 
approached them. ‘The neighbors, finding that the 
lovers had appointed a day for the solemnization of 
their union, contributed every thing necessary for 
their marriage dinner. Jane’s little purse, in which 
she found an additional mark of the doctor’s good- 
ness to them, now her only dower, helped to furnish 
her betrothed boy with the first new suit of clothes 
he had ever worn since his infancy. The dress 
which she provided for herself was cheap and simple 
as his; for she knew what her future destiny in Jife 
was to be, and that the plainest apparel was that 
which suited them best. In six weeks after his ill- 
ness, they were united in wedlock ; in other words, 
their hands were joined by the clergyman; as 
for the union of their hearts, that had taken place 
almost as far back as their memories could extend. 

The wedding was held in the inn, or rather pub- 
lic house of the village, where the neighbors met 
as a testimony of their respect for two persons who 
had borne their hard and friendless lot with such 
unostentatious meekness and fortitude, and whose 
characters were so pure, inoffensive and irreproach- 
able in the eyes of those that knew them best. 
Their wedding dinner was plain, but abundant, 
without excess or unbecoming indulgence of any 
kind. Indeed the simplicity of virtue, how little 
soever adorned by the external advantages of life, 
or the embellishments of position, never fails to 
command respect from all who approach it. Our 
hero and heroine felt this in the effect, as did their 
guests in the cause. 

A happy day passed; and the next morning the 
orphan-bride and bridegroom, devoid of crime and 
uncorrupted by the pride of life, awoke, and in 
4 transport of innocent spirits found their lowly 
cestinies united. Singular indeed was this union 
of our young and solitary couple, and severe the 
prospects which life presented to them; but they 
had obtained each other ; and when the heart is sat- 
isfied, and craves but little, it is an easy task to 
reconcile our situation and our wishes. In the 
course of that day, taught by the natural impulse 
of gratitude, they both waited upon the doctor, 








whom they thanked with fervid simplicity for his 
kindness to them and the benevolent interest he 
evinced in their poor condition. They then stated 
their plan of life, and after partaking of refreshmeuit, 
and experiencing further proofs of the good man’s 
bounty, they returned to the village. 

The conversation, on their way back, was strong- 
ly expressive of the grave and contemplative cha- 
racter which often predominates in hearts so strongly 
imbued with the enthusiasm of affection. The 
tranquil melancholy of William’s temperament was, 
indeed, such as veils dark feeling and immutable 
attachment. Nor did her’s differ much from it. 
Equally clear, yet not so deep, quite as resolved 
and firm, but more susceptible of that lighter play 
which arises, not from better temper, but better 
spirits, Jane was in truth possessed of every quality 
calculated to sympathize with a heart so finely 
moved by all the gentler stirrings of our nature. 
Perhaps the basis of their temper and disposition 
had been originally the same, though in after life 
the physical darkness of the boy had thrown a deeper 
shadow over his spirit. We will, however, enter 
no farther into this, but detail part of their conver- 
sation while returning to their native hamlet. 

“ Jane,” said her young husband, “how do you 
feel now that we’re leaving the place where we 
spent all our life, and going to try a world we know 
so little about ?” 

“T feel glad,” she replied, “but a little fear too; 
it may be hard with us. I’m not thinking of myself 
now, but of you; but still I’m more glad than any 
thing else—for go where I may, won’t I, have you 
with me? I can do more for you now than I could 
before we were married.” 

“ That’s true, and I feel glad too that you'll never 
leave me; but still, Jane, I feel sorry almost, yet 
it’s not painful what I feel, nor it’s not unpleasant, 
but still it’s like sorrow.” 

** But why do you feel so, Willy, dear?” 

“ Why, I’m thinking that I’m going away from 
the people and the place that I know, and my heart 
turns to them more now than it ever did; even 
Philip I like better now than [ ever remember, and 
his wife too, and al! of them.” 

“But you know, Willy, we couldn’t stay bere.” 

“| know, dear, we couldn’t, and I believe that’s 
principally what makes me sorry. There’s places 
here, Jane, that I must go to, till I walk over them, 
and linger about them, and think, Jane—and, Jane, 
will you not ask to come with me?! but let me 
stroll by myself from one place to another, just at my 
leisure, for I don’t know how it is, but when I think 
of them, especially of one place, my heart is full.” 

«“ William, did you ever hate any thing in your 
life ?” 

“Hate! why what would I hate? Let me see— 
I did—I hated—-no—I was only angry with Philip’s 
wife for a thing she threw in my teeth about you ; 
and I hated yourself I believe—no—I don’t think ; 
yet I can’t say I did hate you, Jane. But then I 
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loved you at the same time as much as ever—in- 
deed, I think more.” 

“ And is that all ?” 

“No,” he replied, standing still, while a momen- 
tary gloom fell upon his features. “I hated George 
Findlay—bhated—that’s nothing—no, no, upon sec- 
ond thoughts, I never hated any one but him ;— 
hated! no, no, it’s well for him now that I didn’t 
get my hands into his heart. Isn’t it strange, Jane, 
that though | hated you sometimes, yet it wasn’t as 
I hated him. Although I hated you, | wasn’t nor I 
couldn’t be angry with you, for what I thought you 
did. Wel!, no matter; now it’s all gone, and I 
neither hate him or like him, T’ll never like him.” 

‘But when will we leave this place, and go, 
Willy?” 

“T’ve fixed upon the day after to-morrow. I'll 
take leave of Philip, and the rest, then walk about 
the places I like for the remainder of the day, and 
the next morning we’ll go.” 

“ We'll surely do well, I hope, Willy.” 

“TI hope so; but Jane, there’s a thing troub- 
ling me, that I didn’t tell you yet.” 

* And what is it?” 

‘1 won’t mention it now, and don’t ask me—but 
whatever it is, it makes my heart—it—oh, Jane, I 
love you beyond all belief when I think of it. I'll 
tell you soon, but don’t ask me yet.” 

Having now reached the village, and called upon 
several of their neighbors, the day drew to a close, 
and they retired to their apartment inthe small inn 
of the hamlet. Willy the next morning was more 
silent than usual; and his sightless countenance, 
placid as was its habitual expression, struck his 
wife as if shaded by that mournful serenity which 
uniformly marked the workings of his heart when 
influenced by tenderness and sorrow. After break- 
fast he begged her to permit him for a litde time 
to go out, after which they could, he said, proceed 
together and bid their friends farewell. This, of 
course, was complied with unreluctantly; and in 
about three quarters of an hour he returned again, 
and sat silent for some time, still evidently laboring 
under deep and suppressed feeling. 

** Jane,” said he, “I could never think it; but he 
cried—he cried—as they all did when they found 
that I was about leaving them. It’s true, Jane, he 
cried, and bitterly too, and begged my pardon for— 
but no matter—they’re in great distress now, and I 
can’t help them.” 

* Who, dear; who are you speaking of?” 

“ Philip, Jane—Philip—can lL forget how he dis- 
tressed himself by keeping me? He was rough, I 
know, but then his heart was never bad; and it 
was poverty, Jane, made him harsh to me.” 

“Poor Philip,” said Jane, the tears starting to 
her eyes; “and he did cry when he found you 
were going at last !” 

“They all kissed me when I was leaving them, 
even Philip himself, and I felt his tears upon my 
cheeks; he said they were much distressed of late, 
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particularly since they put me out, and begged inp 
to bless them and forgive them before "4 v0, 1 
blessed them—I blessed them—Jane, my heart js 
very sorrowful—bless them, Jane; let us knoe 
down and bless them together.” i 

They then called upon the villazers, of whom 
they took leave; after which William desired Jane 
to bid farewell to Philip’s family, while he went , 
mutter his wayward fancies among those indistin¢, 
scenes within which he had hitherto felt the ligh; 
and shadows which flitted over his happy but me. 
lancholy destiny. 

Slowly, and in a mood of deep meditation, di he 
pass over scenes which, known to him as they 
were only through the dim medium of a limite 
sense, were not the less calculated to touch i 
heart or impress his fancy by the mysterious an 
visionary character which his blindness impartej 
to them. He stood among them, or passed from 
one well known spot to another with feelings, sip. 
gular, not so much by their own nature, as by ti 
position in which his darkness, his past love, and 
foregone life had placed him. Mild, and tender 
and beautiful were the emotions which came over 
hin as he mused, and often at that moment did the 
long slumbering desire after the glorious gift which 
had been denied him, move his soul with a yearn. 
ing for a sight of the fields, and streams, and glens 
with which he had hitherto held a communion as 
with things whose beauty was veiled in darknes, 
But the dearest association of all was that arising 
from his Jove. This, indeed, was the inward light 
which made every field and bank and copse about 
him visible to his heart; and fair and serene for 
him they shone in a radiance more lovely than the 
sun’s. His young bride’s voice—for that is the 
personal image of the absent, so to speak, which is 
ever most familiar to the blind—its soft and lute 
like tones, immediately seemed to breathe from 
every spot ; his mind became lit; the dream of his 
affection stole over him; its history returned ; and 
as she was the spirit which the light of his vision 
surrounded, su did the ecstacy increase, until he 
imagined that every scene around him murmured 
music, and that music the voice of his “ Bonnie 
Jean.” But this passed away after a time; for he 
remembered that he came to bid them, as the only 
friends from whom he had derived unmingled plea- 
sure, a farewell, which a mind like his, tinged wit! 
natural melancholy, imagined might be the last. 
His words, on passing away from them, were, 
though simple, extremely affecting. 

“ Farewell,” said he, ** your orphan boy bids you 
farewell; my heart is sunk when [ think that | 


must leave you, never, maybe, to come among yvl 


again— 
‘For we'll, maybe, return to Lochaber no more.’” 


There was now but one other spot he had to vist’, 
Our rea 
ders will easily apprehend that we mean the last 
bed of those parents whom he had never forgotle?. 


and to this he slowly directed his steps. 
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But his heart, though saddened by natural regret 
at leaving, it might be forever, the scenes of his 
youth, was yet happy even to overflowing —still was 


the humble grave of his father and mother an object 

which occupied a strong hold upon his affections ; 
for he could not forget how often the harshness and 
stern treatment he received had driven him, in the 
absence of other friends, to carry his early and 
touching sorrows to that beloved place, and pour 
forth his complaint, as it were, to the very dust. 

Here he sat fur some time in silence ; after which 
he gently ran his hands over the grave, then paused 
for a space, and again repeated the former action. 
He arose and proceeded, still with a slow pace, to the 
public house, where he found Jane awaiting him. 

And now came the moment when our friendless 
couple were tocommence their melancholy struggle 
with life ; to enter upon a world in which they had 
no friend; and from which they could expect no 
sympathy. Well it was for them that their know- 
ledge of it was limited, otherwise it would have 
been an era in their existence deeply and painfully 
calamitous. As it was, however, they felt depressed ; 
but this proceeded rather from the remembrance of 
what had passed, than from a distinct apprehension 
of that which lay before them. With respect to 
Jane, this was particularly true; for we must admit 
that Willy, as the reader will presently see, caught 
that boding presentimentof the future which, under 
the circumstances, was to be naturally expected 
from him, independently of a temperament so me- 
lancholy. Jane and he at length rose, and avoiding 
the street of their native hamlet, passed by a short 
bridle-way out to the road, both silent, hand in hand, 
and Jane in tears. 

“Jane,” said her husband, “what makes you cry?” 

“Isn't it natural,” she replied, “ when I’m leav- 
ing the only place and the only people [ ever knew. 
One can’t help it.” 

* No,” said he, “they cannot. I’ll play one tune 
before I leave them altogether—my heart’s full, 
too, with many thoughts, but there’s one thing 
troubles me far more than leaving—although that 
gives me an aching heart too.” He then sat down 
on the green ditch that enclosed the road; and in 
a few minutes the inhabitants of the hamlet were 
struck by the singular pathos which he poured into 
the mournful and sorrow-struck tones of “ Lochaber 
no more.” Jane felt the full force and sad propriety 
of the air; and with tears in her eyes joined him in 
a single line— 

“ And we'll, maybe, return to Lochaber no more.” 

. For a longer space than is usually allowed to a 
single tune, did William dwell upon this: at length 
the music became broken, and resumed—again be- 
caine broken—and finally, with an expression that 
was abrupt and troubled, altogether ceased. The 
pear youth called his wife to his side, laid his head 
against her, and tears, which he seldom shed, fe!l 
rapidly down his cheeks. 

“Oh, don’t ask me why I cry, Jane,” said he, 
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before she had time to inquire. “I have done a 
wrong thing to you—a thing that lies heavy on my 
conscience and heart.” 

“No, indeed, William,” replied his wife, * you 
never did; as for what you heard and suspected 
about my marriage with that » 

“Oh, no, no,” he returned ; * not that—not that, 
but there was nothing to prevent me from getting 
my bread by my clarionet, for I’m blind; but when 
I think that I have brought you to beg for life, and 
when I know that you would—yes—yes, be a happy 
woman in your own house, and now all I have for 
you is beggary—beggary !” 

“ William,” she replied, “that’s your heart—the 
goodness of your heart, I know it; but listen to me. 
If you had gone upon the world and left me behind 
you, I don’t think that your own Jane would ever 
more have known a happy day. No, William, I 
took my choice, and that choice was to stay by your 
side through good and evil, and through all the 
trials of this life to guide you, and love you, and 
assist you in whatever your poor girl could do for 
you; and, William,” said she, placing her cheek 
against his, speaking too in tones that banished all 
sorrow from his heart, “I am happier a thousand 
times, to beg by your side, than I could ever be in 
any state of life, where you would not be with 
me.” 

The soul of the blind boy was once more filled 
with light, a sense of full and unalloyed happiness 
came upon him and his young wife. They arose, 
and without a wish, without a fear, proceeded, with 
hearts which thousands might envy, to beg their 
bread through that world, which is ever harsh and 
cruel to the unfortunate. ‘The boy’s mind was, 
however, still busy ; again he tuned his clariunet, 
and his heart burned with irrepressible love to his 
faithful bride. As they proceeded, he again put 
the instrument to his lips, and far over the silent 
fields about them, was heard that sweetest and most 
sorrowful of all melodies, the Irish air of “Shuil 
agra,” or “Travel with me, my love ;” the exqui- 
site tones of which were also heard in the village, 
until they died away in the distance. This was the 
last which the inhabitants of the village heard of 
the orphans during a lapse of years. 

Never within the whole circle of literature were 
hero and heroine so humble as ours; yet such as 
they are, have we conducted them to that state of 
life where little is left for description. Our rea- 
ders now begin, we imagine, to recognise thei. 
Humbly and unassumingly did they pass through 
every town of note in the kingdom—he ever touched 
with melancholy, playing as best he might upon his 
clarionet, and she, the patient partner of his sorrows, 
always at his side. Alms they never asked, for 
such had been the resolution come to by both on the 
first day after their entering upon the world. 

The dress in which William had been joined to 
his modest girl, was a model, without variation, of 
all he wore during the thirty-five years they lived 
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together. No remonstrance could induce hii to 
change it. 

* Don’t ask me,” he would reply, when about to 
purchase a new one. “There is only one dress I 
like. I know who bought it for me, many a year 
ago, and I know why I likeitnow, That dress was 
my first, and, except the coffin, it will be my last.” 

It was, indeed, very simple, and almost invariably 
consisted of a blue coat, red waistcoat, corduroy 
sinall clothes, and blue stockings, to which, if we 
add a Scotch bonnet, the apparel of our hero is com- 
plete. We said just now, that he passed through 
every town of note in Ireland, we might also add 
Scotland, and the northof England. Hand in hand 
have they been seen to go together, but in no in- 
stance, as we have said, were they ever known to 
solicit remuneration for their rude and simple me- 
lody. If it came spontaneously it was accepted 
with gratitude. - So striking indeed and so uniform 
was their appearance, that artists have painted 
them, and more than once have we ourselves seen 
their characters assumed at a fancy ball, where 
their meekness, dress, manner, and the husband’s 
style of playing, were successfully imitated. 

The long lapse of their married life resembled 
an unbroken strain of their own music, or like the 
small mountain burh which, in its early progress, 
is opposed by rocks, and rifts, and projections, until 
it reaches the meadows and plains, when it glides 
onwards with a smooth but lonely murmur, ever 
making melody as it goes along. ‘To them, life, 
indeed, gave all they expected from it; their wauts 
were few and easily gratified, their habits simple, 
and their hearts contented. One thing, it is true, 
surprised Jane not a little, as we have no doubt it 
will our readers. Her husband expressed no wish to 
revisit the scenes of his early life; on the contra- 
ry, when urged to it by his wife, he mildly declined, 
assuring her that he had a disrelish against it which 
he hoped a few years would enable him to over- 
come. Nor were the inhabitants of the hamlet less 
amazed at their neglecting to reappear among them. 
Some attributed this to shame, and others to a re- 
collection of the hard usage they had received 
while young; but none of them were capable of 
tracing their absence to its proper motive. Philip 
could not at all comprehend it, for as he and the 
orphan parted not only with affection, but, as the 
reader knows, with tears, so he could not imagine 
that any cause but death alone could or would have 
detained him away so long. This poor man and 
his family were very liable to impressions which, 
in minds composed of equal good and evil, may not 
be improperly termed the superstition of humanity. 
Hlumble as his circumstances were during the 
orphan’s miserable sejourn with him, yet aiter the 
boy’s departure they became gradually worse, until 
it would be indeed difficult to find a more pitiable 
instance of nakedness, famine and general destitu- 
tion than they presented. Persons, however, in 
their condition, and with minds so constituted, are 


THE CLARIONET. 


always disposed to impute their distress to any other 
cause than the right one. In this case they looke 
upon the woeful decline of their circumstances as , 
judicial punishment, inflicted upon them in copso. 
quence of their conduct upon the poor orphan. Ty, 
opinion having gained ground, of course relaxed 
their exertions, and caused them to believe that ny. 
industry on their part could evade the fate whic) 
had fallen upon them. Philip’s wife was a liyiny 
memento of his offences against the fatherless, anj 
a daily record of the blow he had inflicted on th, 
blind. To this she had inscribed all they had ey 
fered since his departure, for as she told him— 

“ Didn’t I say at the time, they never came tp 
good that raised a hand or struck a blow agains: 
them that God prevented from being able to defen) 
themselves ?” 

“| know it’s true,” replied Philip; “and I'd give 
the world if it had never happened—and that we had 
treated him with more kindness: but we're sufir. 
ing for it.” 

“ Well,” said the wife, “it’s better to suffer in 
this world than the next.” 

“ That’s true,” observed her husband,—“ though, 
God knows, I’ve repented for the blow and every 
thing else this many a day. Even when he was 
leaving us, I felt cut to the heart on thinking of it, 
If we could only see him and get his forgiveness 
we might do better in the world. If I knew where 
he was, I wouldn’t scruple to go to him; it might 
be the means of taking the curse off of us.” 

** [t’s hard to say where he is now,” said the wife. 
“It’s my opinion he’s dead—and if he is, God help 
us.” 

‘“T’m afraid he is, too,” said the husband ; “nothing 
else would detain him from the place. I know how 
he loved the fields, and glens, and little green spots 
he used to be wandering about. [I doubt not you're 
right; nothing but death would keep him away % 
long.” 

Such was the superstition—beautiful, it is true, 
taken as a simple impression—under which these 
poor people suffered their minds to sink, and their 
energies to slumber. Had their circumstances in 
life improved, it would not have been felt, nor very 
possibly remembered at all; but in proportion as 
their misery increased, that weakness of mind which 
is ever the recipient of such opinions, disposed them 
to attribute their penury to a cause which, whilst 
it satisfied themselves to know it, palliated their 
own want of industry. 

The foregoing conversation took place better 
than six years after our orphans’ departure from the 
hamlet, and it is scarcely necessary to say that 
Philip’s family, considering themselves as devoted, 
lay like drift upon a river, without struggle or el- 
fort to escape from misery, until they found them- 
selves upon the point of actual beggary. 

One day Philip sat among them, sad and gloomy: 
hunger had pinched himself, his wife, and children, 
even to the verge of starvation. The landlord had 
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IMPROMPTU. 


that morning seized upon his pig and such misera- 
ble furniture as his cottage contained. What was 
he to do for them except to beg or steal ? or how 
procure them @ morsel of food? After a long silence 
he at length rose up in a dark determined mood, 


and exclaiined— 

“Have patience, all of you—have patience, you 
will have enough and more than enough to eat be- 
fore midnight. Come what may, I can’t nor I won't 
see you starve before my face—have patience ” 

The wife, feeble and staggering for want of food, 
approached him, and laying her hand upon his own, 


exclaimed— 

« Philip—Philip, you won’t—let us die, but iet us 
not bring Shame upon ourselves. Die! no, Philip, 
let us beg ; better people have been brought to it— 
or if you don’t like it, I and they can go out. The 
charity of the neighbors will surely keep life in us.” 

Philip flung her off. “ Let me alone,” said he— 
«jet mealone. I'll have no begging for this day 
at least; I won’t—I can’t see them die.” 

The wife staggered back, but caught a prop 
which supported the roof of the hovel. She knew 
her husband’s temper, however, and was silent. 
After a little time she arose, and turning up the 
skirt of her gown as a cloak over her head and 
shoulders, told Philip she was about to go out. 

Philip, whom distress had driven to extremity, 
instantly closed and barred the door. 

“ No,” said he, “ there must be none of that—I’ll 
have no going out, no beggary.” 

The poor woman sat down, and the outcry of her 
children caused her to weep, as well with them, as 
for them. 

In this manner they passed the day until dusk, 
Philip still stern and resolute in the gloomy deter- 
mination he hed made. Often did the poor wife 
attempt to remonstrate, but as often was she cut 
short and silenced by a fierce oath and a furious 
stamp of his foot upon the floor. 

Dusk had now passed, and darkness set in. Philip 
in silence, at which they all trembled, seized his 
hat, and was in the act of proceeding out, when the 
tones of a clarionet were heard in the distance, and 
thenext moment he and his wife recognized the long- 
remembered and well-known air of “ Bonnie Jean.” 

The man paused, and his wife uttering a faint 
scream, said— 
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Philip, do you hear that? 
oh, come back—come back and change your mind; 
for if ever a warning came to mortal, that comes to 
you !”’ 

“It’s very odd,” said her husband ; * for except 
it happens to be Willy himself, I don’t know how 
to account for it; living or dead it’s he that’s play- 
ing the tune we hear.” 

“ Living!” exclaimed the wife, whose superstition 
outran common probability ; * living—goodness me,” 
she added, eagerly catching at the hope, “and why 
not living? It is himself—himself and noone else ; 
and it’snow getting nearer. My stars! what could 
put any thing else into my foolish head! God be 
praised, I’m glad he’s come ; for now after getting 
his forgiveness we may do better in the world.” 

The music of the clarionet had already ceased ; 
for in fact the other inhabitants of the neighbor- 
hood having also heard and recognized the tune, 
ran out to meet their old acquaintance. 

“Tt has stopped,” said the wife, relapsing into 
her former apprehension. ‘God knows what it 
may be—yet whatever it is, | am sure, Philip, its 
a warning to you.” 

The noise of approaching feet, and the cheerful 
tumult of many voices, among which those of our 
heroine were distinguished, now satisfied them that 
the music was not supernatural. In afew moments 
the two orphans, accompanied by many of the neigh- 
bors, entered the naked hovel, and were received 
by the whole family with an affectionate exultation 
of manner for which neither they nor the others 
who were present could at all account. The house 
was literally dark when they entered, nor was there 
even a seat within its walls; their fire consisted of 
a miserable spark that feebly hung to the end of a 
wet peat upon the hearth ; a rushlight and two seats 
were considerately brought in by a neighbor, and 
after the orphans had sat down, it would indeed be 
difficult to witness a more appalling spectacle of 
misery, squalid penury, and wasting famine, than 
this unhappy family presented—some stood, and 
others from physical weakness lay upon the damp 
floor of their cold and desolate hovel, their ghastly 
faces looking, in the dim light of a dipped rush, 
rather like spectres from the dead, than persons 
belonging to a world whose inhabitants are com- 


posed of flesh and blood. 


“ Hleaven preserve us. 


{Conclusion in next No. 
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I love thee, oh Nature! Then why do I sigh? 
Why beats my fond heart with emotion 

When the glad gentle gale passes fitfully by, 

When the bright fleecy clouds through the blue ether fly, 
When the sun dips his disk in the ocean ? 

The soft breathing zephyr in its swift-wing'd flight, 
Reminds me of time’s rapid tide, 

Which dashes unhinder'd o’er weakness and might, 

Winds its dark wayward course o’er moorland and height, 
Scatt'ring ruin and death far and wide. 

The cloud as it moves in its torturous course, 
Careering in beauty on high, 

Reminds me of storms and the whistling winds, hoarse, 


As they rush on in fury, uncheck’d in their course, 
When the storm-goi stalks fearfully by. 


The glorious sun when he sinks in the west, 
And glides in his beauty away, 
Reminds me indeed of that deep lasting rest, 
When the soul from the bodies of mortals undrest, 
Shall soar to perpetual day. 


All these do I love, yet how mournfully sad 
Do they pass o'er my spirit at even, 
When the sky in its gorgeous attire is clad, 
And the hills and the valleys and mountains look glad, 
And all warble sweetly of heaven. A. 3. G. 
Sag Harbour, L. 1., 1843. 
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How many, as they pass through the world, are 
thinking where they shall find a resting-place. 
Some are, perhaps, anticipating with pleasure the 
close of day, when they shal] cease their labors, and 
retire to their homes and find a resting-place in the 
bosom of their families. And some (alas how few) 
are thinking of their resting-place, the grave. How 
few reflect, as they visit the burial place of others, 
that they will at some future period lie low upon a 
similar couch in the bosom of the earth. Some few, 
perhaps, visit the grave-yard, impressed with the 
solemnity of the place and with right motives; others 
merely for amusement, and to pass away time. 

This is a subject which should come home to 
every person of refined or elevated sensibilities, and 
with a force and power that nothing can resist. 
Have any of us lost friends, or relations? Has the 
wing of death waved over our path, and snatched 
from our sight one in whom we reposed confidence— 
that confidence which can alone be given toa true 
friend? Are not their graves hallowed to us by 
fond and tender recollections? When the sorrows 
and cares of earth hover and gather thick around us, 
do we not love to resort to the quiet and sequestered 
grave of a dear friend, to think over and review the 
past! And is not this a place well fitted for such 
musings! Is not the undisturbed quietness pervad- 
ing the holy shades calculated to awaken in the 
breast emotions of a kind that we should love to 
cherish in our hearts? When the glimmering rays 


of the sun fall with gentle warmth and holy light; 
when stillness is around, save when interrupted by 
the lone chime of the village bell, or the merry 
shout of the distant school boy, is it not sweet to 
retire to the still grave-yard, and resting near the 
narrow bed of our lost ones, recall them to mind, 
dwelling upon every look and action, until we can 
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almost imagine they are indeed before us, glown, 
in health and loveliness, as of old? And we can - 
flect, too, on the uselessness of fixing our affect; ne 
upon earthly things ; how frail, false, and abject, tie 
our hopes, if centred upon earth. Is not ever, 
unholy feeling suppressed and are not our thought 
of the world driven away by reflections of a holier 
cast? And is it not a blessed thought, that although 
we have committed the body of our friend to the 
dust, the pure spirit is warbling anthems around the 
white throne, mingling with kindred happiness ap) 
holiness in heaven ; that their harps, unlike those of 
earth, are ever tuned and strung to the praises of 
the “ Lamb.” To the contemplative mind, there js 
something mournfully melancholy, yet pleasing, ip 
the contemplation of such objects. The dreams of 
romance, pictured out full of fairy delights, inviting 
and inciting the fancy to revel in their sweets, are 
nothing to the pure and holy thoughts that swarm 
in on our minds while in a grave-yard. 

The precepts and sentiments that may have been 
taught us by those loved ones, which, although 
sanctioned by our better judgment and reason, we 
had forgotten, now rush upon our minds with re- 
newed force and power. When we gaze upon the 
pure white stones, reflecting coldly the sunlight, 
and casting their long shadows over the graves of 
the departed, each giving us a thought of the dead, 
we should reflect that the death-dew must stand on 
our brow as on theirs, that the death-quiver must 
agitate our frames, and then ask ourselves if the 
grave is the last resting-place?. When we lean on 
the marble monument that marks the repositery 
of some frail mortal like ourselves, our thonghits 
should lead us to consider the importance of being 
prepared for a place of repose beyond the grave, 
where we may meet the Lord in peace. 
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I dream’d | soar’d ’mid fields of light, 
Above each twinkling orb afar ;— 

My form array’d in robes of light, 
An on my head the morning star. 


Immortal youth upon my brow 
Enstamp’d its living image there; 

Tlowers which alone in Eden grow, 
Were braided in my flowing hair. 


Celestial music round me stole 
In one unbroken, heavenly choir ; 
Enwrapt, entrane’d, all ear, all soul, 
[ mounted higher yet, and higher. 
*Till in the distance, far away, 


Thron’d on a cloud of azure blue, 
Sag Harbor, L. I., 1843. 
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A Temple brighter far than day 
Arose ’mid hosts like morning dew. 


No sun was there, nor full orb’d moon, 
No stars dispens’d their silvery light; 

And yet more brilliant far than noon 
That temple rose before my sight. 


Two winged ones, as near I drew, 
With golden harps in either hand, 
Flew from the city in my view, 

And whisper’d, “’Tis the Spirit Land!” 
“¢The Spirit Land? Oh take me there, 
And let me find my bower of rest!” 
They bore me upward through the air, 

And laid me on my Saviour's breast. 























